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IMPROVING THE READINESS OF U.S. FORCES THROUGH 
MILITARY JOINTNESS 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Subcommittee on Readiness, 
Washington, DC, Thursday, March 31, 2011. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 3:00 p.m. in room 
2118, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. J. Randy Forbes (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. J. RANDY FORBES, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM VIRGINIA, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON READINESS 

Mr. Forbes. We want to welcome all of our members and our 
distinguished panel of experts to today’s hearing that will focus on 
how we are into progressing toward improvements in the readiness 
of our forces through military jointness. 

I want to begin by apologizing to our panel for having the votes 
come up the way they did and a little bit of delay. And several of 
our members, we have got a couple of called meetings for some of 
the freshmen, so they may be coming in and out. So we appreciate 
your understanding of that as they do. 

This topic is particularly relevant with the pending closure of the 
Joint Forces Command or JFCOM. Ironically, the impetus for 
JFCOM was that landmark legislation on jointness, Goldwater- 
Nichols. Let me first take a step back in history and a special mes- 
sage to Congress in 1958. President Dwight D. Eisenhower stated 
that separate ground, sea and air warfare is gone forever. If ever 
again, we should be involved in war, we will fight it in all elements 
with all Services as one, single concentrated effort. 

However, President Eisenhower’s vision was not fully realized 
until the passage of Goldwater-Nichols in 1986. The operations in 
Iraq and Afghanistan have shown that the U.S. military indeed has 
made significant gains in joint operations, training and doctrine. 
However, there are still areas impacting the readiness of our forces 
that need to be addressed. 

We still must develop jointness in the way we communicate, pro- 
cure our weapons systems and in our logistics processes and infor- 
mation systems. That once would have been the ongoing role of 
JFCOM. In announcing the closure of JFCOM, Secretary Gates 
said the U.S. military has largely embraced jointness as a matter 
of culture and practice, although we must always remain vigilant 
against backsliding on this front. 

In reality, it is my contention that we cannot simply focus on 
what we have achieved to date and try to avoid a backslide, but 
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rather, we must continue to advance joint concepts in terms of doc- 
trine, training and development of strategies and tactics, since each 
scenario we face in the future will call for joint operations but po- 
tentially differing responses. 

For example, the growing military power of China and its poten- 
tial threat to the Asia/Pacific region would call for a different joint 
response from U.S. military forces, possibly more focused on an air- 
sea operation than the current CENTCOM [U.S. Central Com- 
mand] operations which primarily are land-based. 

I would ask our witnesses their view on how we can be assured 
this forward look at jointness will happen without a body that has 
the authority to force that on the Services. The Joint Staff has 
played the role of principal military adviser to our senior civilian 
leadership. Even if they develop the necessary concepts to further 
jointness, how will they be able to press Services into compliance? 

In a recent speech at the Air Force Academy, Secretary Gates 
said it is easier to be joint and talk joint when there is money to 
go around and a war to be won. He said, it is much harder to do 
when tough choices have to be made within and between the mili- 
tary Services, between what is ideal from a particular Service per- 
spective and what will get the job done, taking into account broad- 
er priorities and considerations. 

I agree with Secretary Gates in this regard, resistant bureauc- 
racies exist within every part of the executive branch, and the 
Service departments within the Pentagon are no different. 

Another critical readiness factor is that of the role of Joint Force 
provider. Jointness dictates that the Services operate within their 
core competencies and seek the expertise of the Service whose 
skills line of particular competency, including training. In the new 
construct, it is unclear who will take on this responsibility, but in 
order to truly promote jointness, it cannot be given to one par- 
ticular military Service. 

Finally, the operations with our NATO [North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization] allies pose another concern. An example of their im- 
portance to our security interest is being reinforced even as we sit 
here with the operations over Libya, which this committee heard 
about this morning. 

JFCOM provided several venues in which U.S. and allied forces 
could interact. That dynamic cannot help but change. 

Indeed, French Air Force General Stephane Abrial, Supreme Al- 
lied Commander for Transformation, or ACT, in discussing the 
NATO role after the closure of JFCOM, told reporters that ACT 
has started looking at how we will replug into this much more dis- 
tributed system. 

Joining us today to discuss these issues are three distinguished 
individuals: General Raymond Odierno, Commander of the U.S. 
Joint Forces Command. General Odierno most recently served as 
Commanding General for the Multi-National Force — Iraq, working 
jointly with our allies. He also has served in other senior joint posi- 
tions in the Pentagon. These assignments have more than prepared 
him for ensuring that the military’s focus remains on jointness, 
even as JFCOM is disestablished. 

Vice Admiral William E. Gortney, Director of the Joint Staff. 
While primarily serving in senior Navy commands throughout his 
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career, Admiral Gortney has stated that Goldwater-Nichols sub- 
stantially helped his career. Now as director of the Joint Staff, Ad- 
miral Gortney is uniquely positioned to reinforce his personal com- 
mitment to jointness. 

Dr. Andrew F. Krepinevich, President, Center for Strategic and 
Budgetary Assessments. Dr. Krepinevich is a well-known military 
expert and currently serves on the Joint Forces Command’s Trans- 
formational Advisory Board. He has been involved with JFCOM 
since its beginning. 

Gentlemen, we thank you all for being here. 

I now recognize my good friend, the ranking member, Ms. 
Bordallo, for any remarks she may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Forbes can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 37. ] 

STATEMENT OF HON. MADELEINE Z. BORDALLO, A DELEGATE 

FROM GUAM, RANKING MEMBER, SUBCOMMITTEE ON READ- 
INESS 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I know 
that the topic of today’s hearing is very important to our chairman, 
so I will keep my remarks rather brief. 

First, I would like to welcome Admiral Gortney. Thank you. 

And General Odierno, thank you for testifying. 

And also Dr. Krepinevich. Is that correct? 

Dr. Krepinevich. Krepinevich. 

Ms. Bordallo. And I want to thank the General and the Admi- 
ral for their visit in my office yesterday. 

General, as you know and I must mention how proud I am of our 
Guam reservists and our National Guardsmen who served with you 
in Iraq. And thank you for taking good care of my men and women 
when they were serving there. We are all very proud of them back 
home. 

Today’s hearing focuses on ensuring that jointness in the U.S. 
military operation continues and is enhanced to promote our readi- 
ness to respond to threats to national security. 

The passage of the Goldwater-Nichols Act in 1986 was a major 
step forward in the reorganization of the Department of Defense to 
enhance operational synergies across all the Services. The First 
Gulf War proved that Goldwater-Nichols had made substantial im- 
provements in joint operations. And to this day, the U.S. military 
continues to be the best prepared force to fight jointly. 

The total force concept of jointness is proven. It works, and it 
makes our military more ready and more capable. As we look to 
the future, it is important for both the Congress and the Depart- 
ment of Defense to ensure that our military can operate effectively 
in a joint environment. 

We must find ways to maximize organizational efficiencies, and 
we must ensure that we maintain our focus on core joint strengths, 
such as training, doctrine, manpower sourcing and simulation. 

I look forward today to hearing from our witnesses on how they 
will continue to maintain the strength of our total force and what 
steps are being taken to improve joint training requirements. 

I have expressed concerns about training requirements in past 
readiness hearings, so I am interested in understanding what steps 
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are being taken to ensure more consistency in training require- 
ments across all the Services and how the Joint Staff would sup- 
port Pacific Command in its efforts to address training in the Pa- 
cific as dictated in the Quadrennial Defense Review. 

So, again, Mr. Chairman and to the witnesses, I look forward to 
the testimony from our witnesses. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you for those remarks, Madeleine. 

As we discussed prior to the hearing, I ask unanimous consent 
that we dispense with the 5-minute rule for this hearing and de- 
part from regular order so that members may ask questions during 
the course of the discussion. I think this will provide a roundtable 
type forum and will enhance the dialogue on these very important 
issues. 

Without objection, so ordered. 

Gentlemen, we appreciate you being here. I want to just take a 
moment and tell you that our format is a little bit different than 
some of the subcommittees. We have probably, I think, one of the 
most bipartisan committees in Congress. We work very well to- 
gether, and so what we do is try to ask our questions in a little 
more logical framework than you might see in some other sub- 
committees. 

The other thing I want to do is tell you how much we appreciate 
you being here. 

General, you have got a lot of stars on your shoulder. They 
weren’t given to you; we know that you earned those. And we just 
respect that service, and we respect what you have done for our 
country and for you being here. 

Admiral, we appreciate your service. And I know that you are 
kind of new to the hearing circuit, and so we hope you have a good 
experience today and thank you for being here. 

Dr. Krepinevich, we thank you so much for your contribution to 
jointness. And I don’t do this very often, but I commend your book 
to anyone who wants to read it. It is just excellent, and I think it 
is a true eye-opener. 

The other thing I want to encourage you to do is, this is not a 
gotcha time or moment. If there is anything that you just left out 
that you want to come back in and do, take the time you need to 
do it. 

One of the witnesses has completed something and you want to 
extrapolate on that, please feel free to do it. If you rethink some- 
thing afterwards and you just want to come back or you didn’t get 
all the time you need, let us know, and we want you to be able to 
do that. 

So thank you all for being here. 

And with that. General, we would love to have you start off. 

We are going to just, so you know for the record, we have taken 
all of your written remarks, and we make them a part of the 
record. Don’t feel like you have to regurgitate them to us, but if it 
feels more comfortable to do it, we are going to leave that up to 
you. And if you would take about 5 minutes or so each, and then 
we will go into our questions. 

General. 
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STATEMENT OF GEN RAY ODIERNO, USA, COMMANDER, U.S. 

JOINT FORCES COMMAND 

General Odierno. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Ms. Bordallo, other distinguished members of the committee, 
thank you so much. 

I think it is an important topic we are here to discuss today. Ob- 
viously, readiness today and in the future of our Joint Force is key 
to us being successful in the future. 

I would just like to go back to my time in Iraq where, from 2003, 
when I was a division commander, through my time as Multi-Na- 
tional Corps — Iraq Commander to Multi-National Force — Iraq to 
U.S. Forces — Iraq, I got to personally witness as a joint commander 
the growth that we had in our joint and multinational operations. 
Whether it be from intelligence collection, whether it be from tar- 
geting, whether it be from Joint Staff operations, it increased expo- 
nentially. 

And I believe that is what the Secretary of Defense was talking 
about when this has become more routine. From 2003 and 2011, 
our ability to establish and routinely conduct joint operations has 
become much more routine. 

I think we have witnessed that in Afghanistan and Iraq. We 
have witnessed that in Libya. We have witnessed that in the Pa- 
cific during the crisis in Japan, and we have witnessed it in Haiti 
and other places. So forming joint task forces, understanding the 
roles and capabilities of the Services, has significantly improved. 

That said, it is something that we must continue to look at, im- 
prove and have the processes in place so we can continue to modify 
and improve our Joint Force as we meet the many difficult chal- 
lenges that we will face in the coming years. And I certainly recog- 
nize this as a former Joint Force commander. 

As I first got the Joint Forces Command, I had this in mind; 
when I originally looked at what Joint Forces Command was doing, 
what was it doing to support the combatant commanders, what was 
it doing to support the Services, what were the core functions that 
needed to remain, so we could, most importantly, not only sustain 
but improve our jointness in the future, and we identified some key 
core functions: One being, first and foremost, joint-enabled collec- 
tive and individual training; second, the development of joint — con- 
tinued development of joint concepts through lessons learned; third, 
the development of joint doctrine; and, finally, all of this under- 
pinned by modeling, simulation and experimentation. 

And those are the core functions that will remain as we move 
forward and that will be the key for us in sustaining and con- 
tinuing to improve our jointness. 

And, in fact, I believe, as we move forward, we are eliminating 
bureaucracy that was unnecessary and that I hope will streamline 
the process that will make us more responsive to the many complex 
challenges we have ahead. So I look forward to having a further 
discussion today about that. 

I appreciate your concerns, and I very much believe that this is 
an important conversation that we are having. So thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of General Odierno can be found in the 
Appendix on page 39. ] 
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Mr. Forbes. Thank you, General. 

Admiral, thank you for being here and the mike is all yours. 

STATEMENT OF VADM WILLIAM E. GORTNEY, USN, DIRECTOR, 
JOINT STAFF, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Thank you. Chairman, Ms. Bordallo. 

Jointness is the philosophy that underpins the United States’ 
strategy and operational application of the military. And today’s 
senior military officers are products of Goldwater-Nichols reform, 
and most service members have never experienced operations in 
anything but the joint environment. 

In fact, our young officers, 0-4 and below and senior enlisted E- 
7 and below, it is all they know, as they raised their right hand 
10 years ago, volunteered to serve their Nation in time of war and 
fight in joint operations. 

As a director of the Joint Staff, I see the focus on jointness in 
our service members every single day, in the last 10 years, 6 of the 
last 10 years overseas at the operational and tactical level in one 
of those capacities working for the General here as his maritime 
commander. 

The chairman, by law and policy and intent, is charged with 
maintaining jointness. He does this now, and he will continue to 
do it after JFCOM is disestablished. In order to do so, we are es- 
tablishing a three-star J7 director on the Joint Staff being specifi- 
cally charged with Joint Force development. And the pillars of 
Joint Force development were very well explained by the General 
here. J7 partners today with JFCOM in these endeavors and will 
execute them tomorrow in a flatter, more efficient, more responsive 
organization. 

In reality, this is less about a COCOM [combatant command] 
going away and more about DOD [the Department of Defense] fig- 
uring out a better way to perform joint oversight and ensuring joint 
readiness, thereby providing a better value for the American tax- 
payer, and I look forward to taking your questions, sir. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you. Admiral. 

Doctor. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ANDREW F. KREPINEVICH, PRESIDENT, 

CENTER FOR STRATEGIC AND BUDGETARY ASSESSMENTS 

Dr. Krepinevich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, thank you. Con- 
gresswoman Bordallo. 

My testimony really addresses three questions, first, why was 
Joint Forces Command created in the first place? 

I happened to be on the ground floor of its creation. Back in 
1997, I was serving on the National Defense Panel. We were tasked 
to look out 15 or 20 years into the future to try and get a handle 
on what kind of security challenges we would confront, quite frank- 
ly, in the decade we are entering now. 

Our conclusion was that we were in for a period of disruptive 
change, that we would be facing new and very different kinds of 
security challenges. And as we did that, we looked back to the past 
to say, well, how did military organizations that are confronted 
with disruptive change, how do they successfully navigate that? 
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And we found in many instances, it was through a period of deep 
thinking where they put some of their best thinkers to work on 
what General Odierno said is concept development, you know, what 
is a way to deal well this new problem, and then second, war 
games, more recently simulations, and then ultimately field exer- 
cises to test out those ideas, so that we were sure that we were 
buying, as sure as we could be, the right kind of equipment, devel- 
oping the right kind of capabilities and so on. 

Our idea was that these operations, as you have said, Mr. Chair- 
man, quoting President Eisenhower, were going to be inherently 
joint, so the Services individually could not come up with the an- 
swers or the solutions to these problems. 

And then, finally, the idea was there needed to be a senior officer 
that, in my terminology, spoke for the COCOM after next, the com- 
mander that would be in the field 5 to 8 to 10 years into the future, 
because nobody really speaks for that person right now. We don’t 
know who he is; he doesn’t know who he is. So somebody has got 
to be there when we are setting the requirements for capabilities 
that, quite frankly, aren’t going to be in place today but will only 
be in place over time when that commander has to take the respon- 
sibility for his or her particular command. 

I think that concern has been validated over time: 1997, we had 
some perception of what might be emerging. Now I think it is much 
clearer. We have the Chinese and the Iranians developing what we 
call anti-access/area denial capabilities that are designed to push 
us out of the western Pacific and the Persian Gulf. 

We have the diffusion of guided weaponry to the point where 
there are concerns that even nonstate entities, like Hezbollah, will 
get these weapons and create a new form of modern insurgency or 
irregular warfare; a situation where if Iran gets nuclear weapons, 
you will have an inherently unstable nuclear balance in the Middle 
East between Iran and Israel; concerns about Pakistan, who has 
four reactors, either in production or underway, to produce pluto- 
nium, to make far more nuclear weapons than they can absorb lo- 
cally; the issue of prospective loss of assured access to space and 
cyber space. We have already seen the Chinese take out satellites 
at low-Earth orbit, and yet that is where we continue to put sat- 
ellites into for the most part, and then the major issue of cyber 
space. 

You know, these are all presenting us with strategic problems or 
military problems that we need answers to, that the Defense De- 
partment and the President need answers to, to decide if, in fact, 
these problems are soluble; if so, what kinds of capabilities and 
doctrine we are going to need; or do we need to pursue an alter- 
native strategy with all its implications for forces, force structure, 
doctrine and equipment? 

Now, my second question is, how well does Joint Forces Com- 
mand accomplish this mission of representing the COCOM after 
next of looking into the future and helping us position ourselves to 
anticipate what is coming as opposed to react to it. My conclusion 
is, not particularly well. 

There have been a number of reasons for this. It hasn’t been for 
a lack of hard-working people. It hasn’t been for a lack of talented 
people. 
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I think, certainly, one thing that has occurred is the con- 
sequences of two wars and the enormous demand signal that that 
has placed on the command, and the obvious and logical conclusion 
that you have got to support the war we have got but, again, the 
need to balance that with preparing for the future. 

Second, a resistance by the military Services. Prospectively, 
when you engage in this process of discovery and identification of 
new ways of conducting operations, ultimately you are going to cre- 
ate winners and losers, winners and losers among and within the 
Services, winners and losers among programs. And the Services 
jealously guard their program of record and their responsibility for 
setting requirements. 

Third, I think, is the lack of top cover. I don’t think it was ever 
particularly well understood, either by a series of Defense Secre- 
taries or in some cases even the Joint Forces Command com- 
mander, as to what exactly this all meant in terms of joint concept 
development and experimentation, and that is based on my con- 
versations with a number of them. 

Then there was the fact that the commander of Joint Forces 
Command was never really involved in setting requirements, no 
membership on the Joint Requirements Oversight Council, no 
membership on the Defense Acquisition Board. 

Then there was the fact that even though typically these kinds 
of major changes in doctrine force structure take the better part of 
a decade, the commander of Joint Forces Command typically had 
a very short tenure, 2 years, 3 years, when, in fact, if the job was 
being done well, he probably needed two concurrent 3-year com- 
mand tours. 

And, finally, the tendency in some cases to outsource thinking, 
the civilian support in the J9 shop almost became legendary, not 
only down there but up here. Again, a lot of good people, but his- 
tory indicates that in concept development, you really need military 
professionals who are really expert in terms of strategy, develop- 
ment of operational concepts, and I don’t think we ever got to that 
point with respect to J9. 

Third, is this mission still important? I would argue it is more 
important now than ever. I don’t oppose the disestablishment of 
Joint Forces Command, but I definitely feel as though this mission 
cannot afford to be an orphan any longer, that it has got to be 
given serious consideration. Otherwise, I think we are going to be 
continuously surprised over the next 10 years of what our rivals 
and adversaries are doing to us rather than being well prepared for 
it, anticipating it and being in a position to deter aggression or co- 
ercion or respond effectively if that fails. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Krepinevich can be found in the 
Appendix on page 48. ] 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you. Doctor. I am going to defer my ques- 
tions until the end because I want to make sure our members get 
to ask all of theirs. 

And so I am going to turn now to my colleague, the ranking 
member, Ms. Bordallo. 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Admiral, I have a question for you with regard to joint training. 
I understand that the Services have made significant gains in de- 
veloping new training opportunities using modeling and simulation 
tools. Further, I know these advances in training techniques have 
contributed to our efforts to help train our coalition partners 
around the world. 

What is the next step for the Services to evolve further and share 
these cutting-edge training capabilities with each other in today’s 
distributed environment? And the second part of the question is, 
how will the Joint Staff encourage the combatant commands and 
Services to fully utilize new technologies to meet current future 
training requirements? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Ma’am, I think the answer to your first ques- 
tion is that the Services are all finding that modeling and simula- 
tion are one of the best training values for the dollar spent. You 
can get, in particular areas, the best quality training that you can 
through a simulation. It does not fully replace live fire, say live fire 
training, large exercise, but any time that you can work the sim- 
ulation piece in there at the right level for the right cost, it is a 
very good return on investment. 

And on the Joint Staff, we are going to continue to do that. Mod- 
eling and simulation is one thing that is one of the tasks that is 
not going away. With JFCOM’s disestablishment, it will be using 
the same facility, but it will be reporting to the three-star on the 
J7. 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you. Admiral. 

General. 

General Odierno. Ma’am, could I add something to that, please? 

Ms. Bordallo. Yes. General. 

General Odierno. What I would like to — your points are very 
good. And, in fact, we just finished the most complex modeling sim- 
ulation exercise that we have done where we incorporated an exer- 
cise preparing units from Afghanistan. We included a German divi- 
sion out of Europe, a Marine division out of Camp Lejeune and an 
Army division out of Fort Hood, Texas, all virtually who are able 
to conduct an exercise by preparing themselves to go to Afghani- 
stan. It was run by Joint Forces Command. It was completely joint 
and multinational in every way. 

Our capability to do that type of exercise is going to remain, in 
total, in Suffolk, Virginia, in the Joint War Fighting Center. The 
only difference now is it will report directly to the Joint Staff J7. 
We think that is key and then the modeling and concept and ex- 
perimentation fees will be there together for the first time, instead 
of separate. And being together, we hope that that will facilitate 
more coordination to look at future challenges that we will have. 
That is the concept that we have put together for this. 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you. General. 

I have a question for you. General or Admiral. Can either of you 
comment on the success of the implementation of the new Joint Of- 
ficer Management Program and the joint qualification system? Has 
the opportunities to gain joint credit through experience yielded a 
greater number of joint qualified officers, and are there any hiccups 
to this new process or unintended second- or third-order effects 
through the new requirements for military officers to endeavor to 
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be fully joint qualified? Are there any legislative changes necessary 
to further refine the process for the Active Guard or Reserve mem- 
bers? 

General Odierno. I would say that the operational experience 
piece of getting joint experience has been fundamentally important, 
especially over these last 10 years, since many of our joint jobs 
have been, in fact, in operational deployed areas. And that has 
helped us significantly getting credit for individuals who are actu- 
ally performing on the ground, joint tasked together. So I think 
that has gone well. 

We still have some education that has to be done internal to all 
the Services to make sure the officers understand that they get the 
appropriate credit for what they are doing, and we are still working 
our way through that. 

Secondly, I would just say, is I think we just went over the last 
hurdle, because our operational trainer specifically in Joint Forces 
Command — which I would consider probably the most joint job we 
have — ^because they are responsible for training the Joint Force 
was, by legislation, not included to be considered inherently joint. 
We have now corrected that, and we are on our way to correcting 
that, so I think that is a very positive step forward. 

Ms. Bordallo. Admiral. 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Yes, ma’am. 

And that program is actually run through the Joint Staff today, 
and we have, since its inception, over 2,400 officers have been able 
to be joint qualified as a result of that to include the active and 
the Reserve. Before, the Reserve were not able to become joint 
qualified. 

We see no hurdles, other than maybe an IT, IT technology on 
database management on how to do that and tracking. We have 
worked our way through that. We think it is a terrific program, 
and we want to expand it as much as we possibly can. 

Ms. Bordallo. Good. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back, but I do have a couple of other ques- 
tions later on. 

Mr. Forbes. We will come back to you after everybody else, Ms. 
Bordallo, if that is okay. 

The gentleman from Nevada, Mr. Heck, is now recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Dr. Heck. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you, gentlemen, for being here today and for your 
service. 

General, my time in Iraq happened to be during the 7 months 
that you were on hiatus in 2008, so we didn’t cross paths, but I can 
attest to the jointness of the operation and am proud and honored, 
as an Army guy, to wear the First MEF [Marine Expeditionary 
Force] patch as my right sleeve patch and having spent some time 
in your neck of the woods when I was at Joint Forces Staff College 
undergoing my advanced joint professional military education. 

I would like first to follow up on the JQO [Joint Qualified Offi- 
cer] issue raised by the ranking member. I can tell you that while 
there are more opportunities for reservists to get joint qualified, it 
is a very difficult process because of the number of billets that are 
on the JTMD [Joint Table of Manning and Distribution] and the 
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JMD [Joint Manning Document]. And I will just say that even 
though through the self-nominative process, you are able to get the 
education and get some points for exercises and other education, it 
is extremely difficult for reservists. And I would hope that we 
would open up other avenues for those in the Guard and the Re- 
serve to get their JQO. 

Can you tell me what the plan is for the Joint Forces unmanned 
vehicle management systems, specifically the unmanned aircraft 
systems of excellence — the Center of Excellence, out of Creech? 

General Odierno. Congressman, initially, the joint unmanned 
aerial system task force is going to be sunsetting. The plan was for 
it to sunset in the end of 2012. We have moved that forward to the 
end of 2011, so the organization itself will sunset. 

But what will happen is the Joint Staff under the J-8 is going 
to create individuals there to continue to have oversight of the 
Service programs that continue on for not only the aerial but all 
of unmanned systems as we move forward. We think it is time to 
do that. We think we have the Services focused in the right areas 
on this and with the J-8 oversight, we think that is appropriate 
for us to continue to monitor as we move forward. 

Dr. Heck. So it will be a J-8 function for the Joint Staff. Any 
idea on where that — is that going to be another center of excellence 
or something that is going to be stood up the somewhere? 

General Odierno. It is going to be an 8- to 10-man cell stood up 
on the Joint Staff in the J-8 with the sole purpose of monitoring 
and overseeing the Services in conducting both unmanned aerial 
and other unmanned systems. 

Dr. Heck. So it is being pushed back out to the Services to do 
the work with an oversight cell. 

General Odierno. That is right. 

Dr. Heck. Thank you. 

I yield back, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Joe. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Kissell, is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Kissell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you to our witnesses. 

I have to say. General Odierno, it is good to see you here in 
Washington. The last time I saw you was in Baghdad. 

One of the things, when I was spending many years in business, 
it seemed like there were times when we were successful at things 
and things were going well; then someone higher up decided, well, 
you can do without this, you can do without that. 

Also, the decision has been made, and I do have great concerns 
about this jointness. I can remember, I believe it was the invasion 
of Grenada, we had a famous story about somebody having to call 
somebody at Washington to speak to somebody at the Pentegon to 
call somebody else because there was no way to coordinate. 

We had a readiness hearing not long ago, and we had members 
from the four branches of service in. And I asked them, what is the 
biggest deficiency that they face, and three of the four branches 
said time, time for training. 

If that is the issue, where are we going to find time, not only to 
train in their particular expertise of their Service, but also time for 
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the joint aspect of what we need to do? And will the lack of this 
position that will coordinate, how is that going to affect us? 

General or Admiral, if you all could give me some thoughts, I 
would appreciate it. 

General Odierno. Sure. First, on the training side, I would just 
say what is happening now among all the Services is they are 
training for the mission at hand. 

For example, in the Army, units getting ready to deploy to Iraq 
and Afghanistan, they are training in a joint concept to prepare 
themselves to operate on the specific contingency that they are able 
to do, and the other Services are doing the same. 

So the concern is, they don’t have the time to train across the 
broad spectrum of missions that could come up under contin- 
gencies, and that is the concern with time. 

So what we have done is, with the time we have, we develop 
joint exercises, both at the highest level of command, whether it be 
the JTF [Joint Task Force] itself, division, a brigade, a group, a 
wing, a squadron, and we continue to get them incorporated into 
the joint training as well as, at the lowest levels, preparing them 
for the environment that they are going to operate in a joint multi- 
national environment. That is occurring. 

What is lacking is if they have to go do something else, and that 
is what they are not having the time to do, and that is the concern. 

Mr. Kissell. Dr. Krepinevich, we have kind of left you out of the 
conversation here, so I want to get you back involved. Am I correct 
in opening remarks that you maybe don’t agree that this is a deci- 
sion that we should be making in closing down the center? 

Dr. Krepinevich. As I said, I don’t disagree with the decision to 
shut down Joint Forces Command. My primary concern is that the 
original mission for which it was established was never really ac- 
complished by the command. 

I am hoping that in the wake of its disestablishment, this mis- 
sion will find a true home and true support. 

If you look at Joint Forces Command and especially in terms of 
the mission of Joint Force trainer. Joint Force provider, those were 
missions initially assigned to Atlantic Command in 1993. Now, 
when Joint Forces Command was created in 1999, the futures mis- 
sion was with the add-on. That was the purpose for disestablishing 
Atlantic Command. But, again, I am sorry to say that despite the 
efforts of many good people, we still haven’t gotten traction on pre- 
paring for what some people call the next big thing. 

General Odierno. If I could just add to that, I don’t disagree 
with what Dr. Krepinevich is saying. In fact, as we went through 
this review, we found that there were some core functions that I 
believe were not being done to the best of our abilities. So it is not 
only a disestablishment of the four-star headquarters, but it is ac- 
tually a reorganization of how we want to better impact our Joint 
Force, and we are reorganizing ourselves, in my mind, so we gain 
better synchronization and integration. 

And we are doing it by putting, building a center which will re- 
main in Norfolk, which has been a large investment put in there 
for modeling, simulation, experimentation, for us to look to the fu- 
ture, as well as today, and better synchronize what we are doing 
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between concept development doctrine and our training as we look 
ahead, so that is the intent. 

So it is not going away. It is the four-star piece of it and the four- 
star proponent that is going away, but many of the key pieces will 
remain and be reorganized to address some of the problems, actu- 
ally, that Dr. Krepinevich has brought up in his testimony. 

Now, we will have to continue to review this over time to ensure 
that we are, in fact, doing the things we think we should be doing, 
and that will be something we have to pay attention to. And it will 
be up to the chairman, vice-chairman and the J7 to do those re- 
views as we move forward. 

Mr. Kissell. Thank you, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Kissell. 

The gentleman from New York, Mr. Gibson, is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Gibson. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

And I appreciate the distinguished panel being here today. Dis- 
cussion has been productive. 

The first one is just a process question. With the disestablish- 
ment of JFCOM, will the remaining command have any role in the 
global force management process? 

General Odierno. What will happen is the expertise that we 
have built in Norfolk to do global force management will remain. 
It will be become part of the J-3 of the Joint Staff. And as they 
do global force management, they will then do that, and the J-3 
will then bring it to the Secretary of Defense, who actually has the 
authority to make the decisions on Global Force Management 
through advisement by the chairman, and that will continue. 

Mr. Gibson. Okay, very well. And then just to really reinforce 
some of the comments made earlier, I think what is clear with op- 
erations in Iraq and Afghanistan that at the individual leader and 
collective level across the force, there is great confidence, joint con- 
fidence in the formations, particularly in counterinsurgency oper- 
ations. 

But I would like to take this point that General Odierno made 
moments ago to another level about some of the risk we are car- 
rying about full spectrum operations. In my last assignment, I led 
the Army’s component of the Global Response Force, and it was my 
assessment that given the ongoing operations in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan, we were accepting a great deal of risk in our Global Response 
Force, and that was understandable, given the decision that higher 
level commanders had to make. 

But going forward, particularly when you look at the budget and 
what is forecasted in terms of troop levels and assumptions with 
regard to Afghanistan, when we are going to complete our combat 
task there, how is that going to impact Joint Forces Command and 
the Joint Staff as they look to try to reduce the risk in terms of 
our joint readiness? 

I would point to, not just the joint forceable entry exercises that 
we did, but also the deployment that we did to Haiti, certainly Her- 
culean effort done by the GRF [Global Response Force], but we 
trickled in. We really didn’t have enough sorties to get the force on 
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the ground fast enough, and that was some trade-offs based on 
other theaters. 

But as we look at full spectrum, how are we, from the training 
perspective, going to manage that risk, and largely we are probably 
talking about staff tasks here, so we are talking about simulations? 
And how we are going to ensure we have the cadence, the reputa- 
tion and cadence to build that competency? And then from the 
management of the readiness side, how are we going to track that 
and ensure that we are communicating the risk to the President 
and to the Secretary of Defense? 

General Odierno. I think that, first off, we do that on a quite 
regular basis, understanding where our shortfalls are, what we can 
and can’t do. And I think the chairman takes a lot of time in mak- 
ing sure that both the Secretary of Defense and the President un- 
derstands what those risks are. 

You know, we don’t know the unknown. I mean, I think the 
thought process is with us finishing our commitment in Iraq here 
at the end of the year, that that will allow us to start to do some 
of the things we have not been able to do. But I hesitate to say that 
because the unknown is the unknown, and we never know what 
other commitments could come up. 

But I think the thought process across the force is that we have 
to start folks in on other areas, and Dr. Krepinevich mentioned 
China, and that is an important one and what our role will be 
there and how we prepare ourselves. 

He also mentioned anti-access. That is something that we are 
really starting to take a hard look now and how we are going to 
do that. So those are the kinds of things we absolutely have to stay 
focused on and prepare our forces so that they are prepared to re- 
spond. But, again, time is an issue and the amount of our commit- 
ment of our forces and how long that remains will always be an 
issue and whether we are able to meet these other demands that 
you have mentioned. 

Dr. Krepinevich. I would also like to add, sir, that not 100 per- 
cent of the force is focused on Iraq and Afghanistan; not 100 per- 
cent of the force owns the same amount of risk and being able to 
fight through the full spectrum of conflict. So you will see a large 
majority of your Navy and your Air Force that are focused on the 
high-end war, while we are accepting risk and because of the ca- 
pacity and the near-term fight for the Army and the Marine Corps. 

And as we draw down, you are going to see that shift again be- 
cause the Service chiefs clearly recognize that need to be able to 
full — full spectrum ops. 

Mr. Gibson. Thank you. And as we manage this risk and as we 
develop competency, I also envision this is going to help our dip- 
lomats and, really, the Administration as they work to advance our 
interests. When we can demonstrate a capability to deploy Joint 
Forces, followed by early entry forces, followed by campaign forces 
and sustainment forces, even in an exercise, I think that will be 
more meaningful when we deal with situations, perhaps in Iran, 
Korea, China. 

As you know, I mean, really deterrence is about capability and 
will. If you have got will and no capability, you don’t have deter- 
rence. And vice versa, if you have got capability and no will. 
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So I see this piece of this, restoring the joint readiness to a more 
acceptable level of risk, is actually going to help our country man- 
age our overall risk and advance our interest in the out-years. 

Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forbes. Doctor, did you have a response that you wanted to 
make to that or did I 

Dr. Krepinevich. Yes, just a brief one. 

I think the issue here is the responsibility to manage near-term 
and long-term risk. What you are trying to do is mitigate or mini- 
mize the overall risks in your situation. 

And so in terms of, as General Odierno said, we have got a lot 
of stress on the force right now. Somebody has to speak up and say, 
well, we are going to have even more stress on the force down the 
road if we don’t do certain things now to prepare. 

And so you mentioned a particular exercise about forcible entry. 
Well, you know, a big part of the issue of anti-access/aerial denial 
is, you know, missile forces holding at-risk assets to forward bases, 
ships being vulnerable in the littoral. 

I will just give you a quick example. There was one large exercise 
that Joint Forces Command did conduct in 2002. It was called Mil- 
lennium Challenge 2002. And in that exercise, the enemy was a 
country similar to Iran. 

And we found that, number one, operating our fleet in the Per- 
sian Gulf was a high-risk operation. A significant part of the fleet 
was either damaged or destroyed. 

Number two, at the time the Army had a concept where it said 
we need to deploy a brigade forward in 96 hours, well, we got the 
brigade forward, but then how do you sustain it forward? That was 
an issue that developed. 

Third was the enemy in this case decided to operate like the Ser- 
bians and not turn on their radars like they didn’t do in 1999, so 
we were restricted to operating with our stealth aircraft. And the 
solution to that was to tell these guys to turn their radars back on. 

So there were a number of lessons that came out of that, that 
said, look, toward the end of even the 2000-aughts, if you are 
thinking about projecting power in the Persian Gulf, even against 
a minor adversary, given the geography, you are going to confront 
a number of different problems. 

And, in my estimation, that exercise was a success because, you 
know, it identified areas where we were doing well and areas 
where we needed to think about in terms of how we need to oper- 
ate in the future. 

Unfortunately, those lessons, I think, were left on the cutting 
room floor. I am not quite sure why, but you can begin to see 
now — I mean. Congresswoman Bordallo, you know, Guam, Ander- 
sen, we are piling stuff into Guam. You know, somebody said it is 
going to flip over one of these days, there is so much military capa- 
bility — I know, I know. 

But the point is, this isn’t lost on the Chinese. And if you look 
at the ballistic missiles they are building, the greater and greater 
percentage of them are longer and longer range. 

I mean, Guam and Andersen have a gigantic crosshairs on them 
right now. Well, what are we going to do about that? Are we just 
going to pile targets into Andersen so that the Chinese can intimi- 
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date us when they conduct, you know, some kind of military co- 
operation or coercion in the western Pacific? 

We have got ships in the fleet that, you know, may he able to 
operate in the western Pacific, but you know, they have fairly shal- 
low magazines. Well, we can’t re-arm them at sea. And if they have 
got to come back to Guam for re-arming, then they are coming 
right into the bull’s eye. 

Okay, so what is the solution here? You know, back in the early 
1990s, you know, studies in the office of the Secretary of Defense 
identified this as a problem. I have quotes from General Fogleman 
and Admiral Johnson, the Service chiefs of the Air Force and the 
Navy, in the mid-1990s saying this is a problem. 

And here we are 2011, and the Air Force and the Navy are still 
trying to come up with an air-sea battle concept independent of 
what Joint Forces Command has done to try and begin to focus on 
this problem. You know, we are doing a very poor job of antici- 
pating. And I agree with General Odierno; there are certain things 
you just can’t know, and you are always going to be surprised to 
some extent. But you shouldn’t be surprised by things like this. 

Mr. Gibson. Mr. Chairman, if I could just wrap up from that, I 
would just like to make one other comment, please. 

Mr. Forbes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gibson. Thanks very much. 

Precisely the point I am hoping to make here in this hearing is 
that as we complete operations in Iraq and Afghanistan and as we 
look beyond COIN [counterinsurgency] being really our major 
focus, that we need to be brutally honest with ourselves in terms 
of our capability right now to conduct joint forceable entry, lead to 
early arriving forces, to campaign forces, to sustaining those forces, 
ultimately to bring victory in what would be probably a low-prob- 
ability but very high-risk scenario right now. And this has every- 
thing to do with connectivity between how we communicate and 
how our diplomatic efforts go forward. 

I want to be clear: In a perfect world, we will never have to do 
that. But I think to the extent that we show a capability, if we 
show a very competent capability to do that, I think that is going 
to help our country in the out-years. 

Thanks. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Gibson. 

The gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Griffin, is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Griffin. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I have been in the Reserve for Army Reserve for about 
15 years, and I was wondering if you would speak to the Reserve 
Component and Guard and how important, if at all, joint training 
is in that context. 

I know that for me personally, joint is something you learn about 
when you get deployed to theater, and I am sure, I know there 
have been attempts to address that and sort of change that. But 
we all know that there are limited resources. There is limited time 
for reservists, particularly the Guard. 

And I wonder if you would just comment on that and what you 
all are doing to address that in that context? 

General Odierno. There are a couple of things that we do. 
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First off, the way we do operations today is the Guard and the 
Reserves play a critical role, whether it be Iraq, Afghanistan, 
Japan, even some of the standing Joint Task Force we have pre- 
pared for response to a natural — a problem inside of the United 
States. 

So we now have Joint Standing Task Forces that are made up 
of National Guard and Reserve component. So they are critical to 
that. They participate in all of the Joint Staffs and combined staffs 
that we have established for all of the exercises we do, I mean, all 
of the operational missions that we are doing, and they also play 
a role in all of the exercises that we do. 

We also have in our Joint Warfighting Center, we have reservists 
and National Guard there who help us to train and sustain this, 
and that will remain. We have also developed both individual and 
collective training online that will remain as well in the deputy di- 
rector J7 that will have access to the whole force to include our 
Joint Force. 

So we have the pieces there, it is still about getting individuals, 
leaders and others to take advantage of this. It is also about mak- 
ing sure we don’t forget about the Reserve component and Guard 
as we move forward. And I think we have worked very hard at this 
as we have gone forward in many of the operations and training 
environments that we have established. 

Mr. Griffin. Are a lot of these individuals. Guard and Reserve 
folks, are they AGR [Active Guard Reserve]? Are they full-time 
AGR? 

General Odierno. It is a combination of all. 

Mr. Griffin. TPU [Troop Program Unit] and others. 

General Odierno. It is a combination. Some are full time, but we 
also have many AGR and National Guard who come in on a peri- 
odic basis. 

Mr. Griffin. I am less concerned about you plugging people into 
your structure, because that is going to be a limited percentage of 
the Guard and Reserve force. 

What I am more concerned about is just culturally incorporating 
the Guard and Reserve into what is going on with the Active Duty. 
I know that there are joint exercises occasionally, but in my real 
world experience, and I am still in a TPU — I am in the process of 
getting out of it because I have to — ^but in my experience, jointness 
is something that a lot of reservists and Guard members on a 
weekend basis just don’t have any dealings with. 

General Odierno. I will say that I have also, we have had some 
problems with National Guard and Reserve Component general of- 
ficers who have not had the opportunity to serve in joint assign- 
ments. And we are trying to address that now and trying to iden- 
tify them, recognize what they are doing and how we can better in- 
corporate them. So I will tell you it is not a full solution that we 
have developed. 

Mr. Griffin. It is a challenge. 

General Odierno. It is a challenge. 

And it is also about making sure that we have the leadership of 
the National Guard, which they do, and Reserve Component of all 
the Services understanding the importance of ensuring they do get 
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involved in the joint culture, because it is something that we all 
are totally involved with. 

We don’t do many large-scale exercises anymore that are not 
joint. We do very few Service-only exercises. 

And so it is important that we integrate that because the Guard 
and the Reserves are going to be such an important part of our 
operational capability as we move forward. 

Mr. Griffin. As we move away from the strategic concept. 

General Odierno. That is right. 

Mr. Griffin. Admiral, do you have anything to add in my 21 sec- 
onds I have left? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Yes, sir. One of our key take-aways, when it 
comes to employing the Guard and Reserve, we don’t want to go 
back to where we were 10 years ago. And as we are looking to the 
future, it is, how are we going to employ the Guard and Reserve? 
How can we take those units? How can we train them and employ 
them, whether they are in exercises, some rotational capacity. And 
in order to do that, there has got to be training on the front end 
of that, and that is where we are going to have to focus that joint 
training. 

Mr. Griffin. Thank you, all. I appreciate it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Griffin. 

We appreciate all three of you being here today. I have got just 
a couple of questions. We will come back, Madeleine, if that is 
okay. 

One of the frustrating points that we have as Members of Con- 
gress, and I don’t expect you to comment on this, is that we feel 
over and over again today, from the Department, that we are not 
getting true risk assessments, true strategic analysis, because it is 
being so budget driven, that it is more budget driven than it is by 
risk assessment. 

That may be true. It may be false. But it is not just us. The inde- 
pendent panel that was as partisan as you can get — no one thought 
they would reach consensus — they reached a consensus that that is 
what they thought, that the QDR even was now being budget driv- 
en, as opposed to being driven by risk assessments. 

We have to do the best we can to pull our way through that. And 
we get wonderful men like you who come over to testify to us, but 
we know when you walk through those doors, your hands aren’t 
physically tied behind you, but your testimony is, because you have 
to salute and you have to take what is given to you. 

And I don’t say that critically; I am just saying we understand 
that. We don’t expect you to do different. 

But our job here is to try to filter through that the best we can 
and get the answers we need because, in the final analysis, the job 
that Ms. Bordallo and I have is to make sure, when we have a fight 
anywhere in the world, we don’t point fingers but that our men and 
women are ready for that fight. 

Doctor, you talked about Millennium Challenge, but you didn’t 
really get the clear picture, I don’t think, of why we left some of 
those concepts on the floor. 
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You know, you pointed out to me in conversations before, three 
examples. Admiral Yarnell and I think his war game, and the Pan- 
zer situation in Germany. 

And we have a difficult situation, I think, some time, because we 
love to reinforce what we have done as opposed to learn the lessons 
to predict where we are coming. And I am going to ask you if you 
can just to elaborate a little bit on your thought and any potential 
concerns you have about our inability to continue to look at the ex- 
perimentation and what we need to be learning from lessons 
learned and some of the institutional concerns that prohibit us 
from learning those lessons. 

Dr. Krepinevich. Well, specifically, in terms of Joint Forces 
Command, again, one of the motivating factors behind its creation 
was to have someone, four-star commander with sufficient clout, so 
that the results of these exercises and experiments would get a 
hearing in terms of establishing requirements, that there would be 
an interest on the part of the senior defense leadership back in the 
Pentagon on the results and on, you know, what the consequences 
were and how they might be applied to the defense program and 
forces and such. 

There was discussion at the time about giving MFP [major force 
program] authority to Joint Forces Command. For some reason, 
several Joint Forces Command commanders rejected that, but 
again, that would have given them the opportunity, when you are 
looking at some of these emerging challenges, to say that if we 
could prototype this capability, would it make a big difference or 
wouldn’t it? And again, we see prototyping being an important fac- 
tor in the past in militaries getting a sense of what they need to 
be able to do next. 

The fact that the commander of Joint Forces Command didn’t 
have a seat on the JROC [Joint Requirements Oversight Council], 
didn’t have a seat on the Defense Acquisition Board, again, really 
no voice in terms of making recommendations that they could real- 
ly, perhaps, stick in terms of requirements and, you know, program 
choices and so on. 

The fact that there was turnover, you know, the commanders 
typically lasted 2 or 3 years. My sense was that if you got some- 
body who is really capable, two 3-year tours followed by a third 
tour as Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, because when you are 
talking about changes in doctrine, you are talking about new kinds 
of capabilities and systems. It is not a 2-year or 3-year problem you 
have to solve, it is an 8- or a 9- or a 10-year problem. 

Dr. Krepinevich. So I think those are some of the things. And 
then again, the Services, they, according to Title 10, they are re- 
sponsible for organizing, training, and equipping the force. And 
they ^ard that prerogative jealously. You know, that is their re- 
sponsibility. They feel like they have the level of expertise inherent 
in their organization to be able to make the best decisions about 
ground forces. Air Forces, Naval forces, and so on. And I think they 
are reluctant to, quite frankly, put a lot of trust in one command 
that will not only see things the way they do but see things in the 
right way. You know, why is your view better than mine? 

So there are a number of reasons I think, you know, why there 
is difficulty in getting this done. And I also mentioned in the testi- 
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mony that oftentimes field exercises can be a big help because they 
can show you what is possible. I mentioned Admiral Pratt after 
Fleet Problem IX, you know, moving his flag from a battleship to 
a carrier because he was so impressed by what a carrier could do. 
General Haider, after the ’37 field exercises in Germany, just was 
amazed at, not the theory, but actually what he could see hap- 
pening and the reality of that. And it is not just the senior leaders. 
It is officers at a number of different levels that generate a momen- 
tum for this kind of change where it wouldn’t exist. It is hard to 
get people excited about a war game or a simulation. It is much 
easier to get people excited when they can actually see it hap- 
pening in reality. 

So I think that is another particular issue when you are thinking 
about this particular role for Joint Forces Command. General 
Odierno said, you know, obviously, we haven’t seen anything like 
Millennium Challenge since Millennium Challenge. Understand- 
ably, you have wars on several fronts, tightening budgets. But at 
the same time, I think if you look at the American military’s his- 
tory and experience, in the 1930s, we were doing these things with 
the fleet problem and so on; we were in the middle of a depression 
when we did those things. The United States Army in the late 
1950s and early 1960s, at the height of the Cold War, stood down 
an entire division to develop the air mobile/air assault concept. In 
the early 1970s, they did it with the TRICAP [triple capability] Di- 
vision. In 1980s, they did it with the High Technology Test Bed Di- 
vision. So they were willing to take risks in the short term in order 
to minimize risks in the long term. I think that approach is impor- 
tant. 

And the final thing I will say is we don’t seem to do strategy very 
well. I think there was kind of an allusion to that in the critique 
of the QDR [Quadrennial Defense Review]. If you don’t do strategy, 
if you don’t take it seriously, and strategy involves looking down 
the road as well as what you have got in front of you today, then 
everything that comes up seems to be priority number one, because 
you really haven’t done that risk analysis to where you are bal- 
ancing in the near-term and the long-term risk. I would say it is 
not just a military problem. My understanding is it is quite char- 
acteristic not only of this Administration but the previous Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Forbes. Or Administrations. Let me read you a quote from 
some military papers. It says this: The building of joint operations 
systems, jointness, is the focal point of modernization and prepara- 
tions for military struggle. Do either of the three of you agree with 
that statement or disagree with that statement? 

If you need me to, let me read it again: The building of oper- 
ations systems is the focal point of modernization and preparations 
for military struggle. 

Dr. Krepinevich. I will take the first crack at it, I guess. I think 
what that quote says to me is there are some major strategic 
choices out there, you know, getting back to the point of strategy. 
Anti-access/area denial. Are we going to counterbalance China in 
the Western Pacific or aren’t we? What is it going to take do it? 
Is that possible technologically? Is it possible fiscally for us to do 
that? Is it possible if we get some help from our allies? What is it 
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going to take? Or if we can’t do it, then that is something the com- 
mander in chief needs to know so he can adapt our overall grand 
strategy to take that into account. 

The diffusion of guided weapons into the hands of irregular 
forces, that is coming. You know, what will a third Lebanon war 
look like if Hezbollah has out of its 4,000 projectiles that it might 
fire into Israel as it did in the last war maybe 1,000 that are guid- 
ed? Space: Are we going to continue to pack stuff into low Earth 
orbit, or are we going to emphasize more mission-type orders, com- 
manders’ intent, terrestrial-based alternative systems? We don’t 
know. But we know we can’t invest the same dollar twice. 

And so there are a number of strategic choices that are in front 
of us. And the importance of what Joint Forces Command in this 
area was designed to do was to help us get some of those answers, 
because you know, only they could bring together a Joint Force; 
only they could ideally do an impartial analysis and provide good 
input into decisionmakers who are making decisions about strategy 
and programs and budgets. 

Mr. Forbes. Admiral, what is your take on that phrase? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. I have a little bit more water in my glass. I 
don’t disagree with any of the challenges, and I agree with almost 
all of the challenges that the doctor brought out. 

But at the end of the day, I think we are doing better than most 
people think we do. And I think we are doing as well as our prede- 
cessors did, given the challenges and constraints and restraints 
that they were confronted with. 

When it comes to joint training, after 10 years of combat, every- 
body has found out pretty closely that there is no team sport like 
combat. And the Joint Force, no Service can go alone; no platoon, 
no ship, no squadron can do it alone. It is the synergy of the Joint 
Force bringing tasks to bear to create the effect that we want to 
effect on the battlefield. And I think we are doing pretty good work 
with that. And it is because our predecessors gave us that capa- 
bility, and our leaders had the vision of Goldwater-Nichols to force 
us to do it, because the Services wouldn’t have done it on their 
own, clearly. 

So what are some of the challenges, though, of that weapons sys- 
tem? 

Mr. Forbes. And Admiral, I am going to let you come back to 
that. Could we focus just on this statement, if you would? Because 
this statement basically is saying that jointness is a focal point of 
modernization and preparations for military struggle. And I want 
you to say all you want to say. I am going to give you plenty of 
time to do that. But do you agree with that statement or disagree 
with that statement? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. No, sir, I agree with it. And that is how I 
opened it up. Jointness is the philosophy that underpins the United 
States strategic and operational applications of the military. That 
is how I opened up my 

Mr. Forbes. I appreciate that. 

And General. 

General Odierno. I do agree with it. 

Mr. Forbes. Okay. 
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And the reason that I asked that — it is not a trick question — is 
that statement is coming from the most recent PLA [People’s Lib- 
eration Army] defense white paper that they put out. So they rec- 
ognize that. 

Here is the confusion that I have, not from any of the three of 
you. But when the Secretary announced the closure of Joint Forces 
Command, he didn’t do it in a venue of saying we want to do 
jointness and keep it as a priority. He did it in a venue of saying 
we have got to make significant cuts to the military, $100 billion 
of cuts basically at the time. And here is one of the big cuts that 
we are going to do because we are going to save money. 

Most of us realize, when you start saying you are going to do 
something better and you are going to save money, oftentimes that 
comes back to bite you. You get what you pay for. So, when the 
Secretary came out and said, we can now cut this because we are 
there, help me with what your best understanding is. Was he say- 
ing that we have got to make some cost cuts and we are going to 
do this, or was he saying we have done the analysis and we think 
we can do jointness better because it is still going to be a priority 
for us? Or was he saying we have already accomplished this now 
and we don’t need to put that kind of focus on it? 

General Odierno. I am not going to try read the mind of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Mr. Forbes. No. 

General Odierno. But what I am going to tell you is the con- 
versations I have had with him and where we are now going. What 
I think his point was is that we have made progress in jointness. 
We are much better at it today than we were 10, 15 years ago. And 
we believe, he believes, and I believe it is no longer necessary to 
have a four-star command to oversee the process of jointness. 

But I would also say what we found is what had happened to 
Joint Forces Command over the 10 years is there is many things 
that were attached to it, added to it that has absolutely nothing to 
do with meeting our core mission of sustaining jointness. And so 
I think the solution we came to is that we need to eliminate those 
things that are redundant and done other places, those things that 
don’t really apply to us sustaining our jointness in the future, and 
let’s create something that is more efficient but still enables us to 
focus on this very important task of jointness, understanding that 
we have made progress over the last 10 years. 

Mr. Forbes. And General, if you would, I think a lot of those ad- 
ditional things were sent down from the Department of Defense to 
Joint Forces Command. They didn’t birth from the Joint Forces 
Command. They were sent down from the top, saying, will you do 
this? The second thing, though, that concerns me is when we say 
we no longer need a four-star general to push these concepts and 
what they are doing, one of the real concerns I have is with the 
experimentation and what we are doing there. 

And you and I had a conversation just this morning, and I really 
respect and appreciate what you said, and I hope it is okay to re- 
peat it, in that you pushed strongly for the continuation of that ex- 
perimentation component because you thought it was valuable. 
Fair statement? 

General Odierno. Absolutely fair. 
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Mr. Forbes. And secondly, that you had to push hard for it be- 
cause you got some push back. 

General Odierno. There were some elements who didn’t agree 
with it. It was not the Secretaiy. 

Mr. Forbes. No, no, no, this is not a pointing the finger at the 
Secretary. This is just saying you got some push back. I think the 
doctor would say that what you did was very important, that we 
keep experimentation. 

Here is my worry. You are a big guy in a lot of ways, you know, 
not just the stars on your shoulders, but you carry a lot of clout 
with you, and you had to push hard for that concept. If we had 
someone that didn’t have that kind of clout, I don’t know if that 
day would have been won or not. And I don’t know tomorrow, if we 
don’t have somebody in there with that kind of clout pushing it, I 
don’t know whether that day — let me just if I can, and then I am 
going to give you a chance. 

The independent panel that came back, not on Joint Forces Com- 
mand, but on the QDR, basically said exactly that. They said that 
what happens is now, instead of doing these looks at what we need 
to do, what we are doing is using it to justify what we are already 
doing. And that is just the natural bureaucratic tendency to have 
happen. How are we going to be assured that that is not going to 
happen with the whole jointness concept? Because clearly, the mes- 
sage the Secretary gave in his opening volley was, oh, we have kind 
of reached this point now, and all we have to do is make sure we 
don’t slide back, but we don’t have to keep pushing forward. 

General Odierno. First, what I would say is with the way we 
have set this up for the future is that we now have a three-star 
J7, which in the past it has been a one-star general, who will focus 
his full time and effort on overseeing this effort for the chairman 
and the vice chairman. And what you are really doing is, in my 
opinion, cutting a level of command that allows this issue to be 
raised much more quickly and, when there is an issue, be brought 
directly to the chairman and the vice chairman, who ultimately has 
the responsibility by Title 10 for jointness. 

One of the struggles I see, although I have not had to live it be- 
cause my time as Joint Forces Command has been different than 
others, is that he really has very few authorities. The authorities 
rest with the chairman and the vice chairman and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on making decisions that are key to sustaining jointness 
over time. 

What the Joint Forces Command commander was able to do was 
raise some issues, bring attention to it. And I think that is the 
point you are making. 

But I would argue today, because of where we come and because 
in fact we are going to raise the level of expertise on the Joint Staff 
on this, I think it will actually streamline it. And I think it forces 
the chairman and the vice chairman to make sure they are over- 
seeing this. 

And as we talked, and I will say it now, is, as we walk through 
this, the chairman, we all agree that in a year, we will do an anal- 
ysis of this. And we will continue to do this to make sure we got 
it right. Because we think it is so important that we are able to 
sustain our ability to move forward with jointness. 
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Mr. Forbes. Would you mind if I just asked a couple more ques- 
tions on that, General? Oh, I will come right back to him. The con- 
cern that you said you thought it was important that we do an 
analysis in a year or so to make sure we had made the right deci- 
sions because it was so important on the jointness issue. And I 
think, but I just wanted to make sure that I was correct, you said 
that you have done an analysis of that yourself at this particular 
point in time and think we are moving in the right direction. And 
I think when I asked you on that, too, you said that analysis was — 
because I used the concern of what happens if somebody kidnaps 
you or takes you away, and you said that this would all obviously 
be done in a written format and that analysis. And I take it when 
the chairman has this done down the road, the same thing would 
take place. It would be a written analysis because it was so impor- 
tant to do. Fair? 

General Odierno. Yeah. I can’t speak for what the chairman will 
do, but what I can tell you is we will provide, we are providing a 
written analysis of how we came to our conclusion. 

Mr. Forbes. But the analysis that should be done in a year will 
be similar? 

General Odierno. We will use that as a baseline. 

Mr. Forbes. And the admiral is shaking his head yes. 

Then help me with this. If it is so important, and I agree with 
you, and that that analysis needed to be done by you and that 
analysis to be done, why wasn’t it important that the Secretary do 
that same kind of analysis before he announced the disestablish- 
ment, or as he said at first, the closure of the Joint Forces Com- 
mand? And the reason I raise it is this, because I think you can 
appreciate how it does not give quite the same credibility when you 
come out and say, by the Secretary of Defense, we are going to do 
this, and then say, you are tasked to do it, and then come back and 
give us the analysis that we are doing the right thing. 

It would have been far more credible for us as a Congress had 
the Secretary come in and said, let’s do an analysis and see if that 
is the right decision to do first so that everybody could have ana- 
lyzed that and looked at that same kind of analysis. Why wasn’t 
that kind of analysis done before the decision was made? 

General Odierno. I can’t say it wasn’t. What I know is I got a 
guidance letter based on analysis that was given to Joint Forces 
Command before I got there. So we took the guidance letter that 
we got from the Office of Secretary of Defense on what they wanted 
us to look at, and then we did our own independent analysis based 
on the guidance letter we received. So I can’t discuss about what 
analysis was done prior. 

Mr. Forbes. I am not asking you. The only thing I would ask is 
this. And you have been very patient with me. But oftentimes we 
see reports, we have just had some from the GAO [Government Ac- 
countability Office] and other groups that might analyze decisions 
we have made, whether it is moving carriers or whatever else, and 
sometimes they disagree by hundreds of billions of dollars. If I am 
doing an analysis, it would seem to me to make sense that one of 
the things I would want to do is look at the previous analysis that 
was done and compare my analysis with that and say, did we line 
up, or how far off we were. 
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My question to you is, not just a guidance letter, but were you 
ever presented with the written analysis that was done to substan- 
tiate the decision to shut down the Joint Forces Command ini- 
tially? 

General Odierno. My thought was — my impression was that 
they wanted my independent military opinion based on inde- 
pendent analysis to come forward. And that is what I did. 

Mr. Forbes. And General, the last thing I guess I will ask you 
is this. When you were sent down to the Joint Forces Command, 
were your instructions to go down and make an independent anal- 
ysis and come back and tell us what we should do, or was it to dis- 
establish the Joint Forces Command? 

General Odierno. I was required to report back to the Secretary 
on my findings of the analysis on what I thought we should do. 

Mr. Forbes. To shut down the Joint Forces Command. 

General Odierno. To take a look at the guidance I had been 
given, which was based on the announcement that the Secretary 
did, was to disestablish Joint Forces Command. And he asked me 
to do an independent analysis. We did that. We presented that 
back to the Secretary. 

Mr. Forbes. But General, again, your instructions, as I under- 
stood them, and you correct me if I am wrong, was not to come 
back and do an independent analysis and let us know what we 
should do. It was to say how best to shut down and disestablish 
the Joint Forces Command. 

General Odierno. I would say that is correct. 

Mr. Forbes. Okay. And the only thing I throw back to you is you 
understand how that is less credible to us than if the Secretary had 
said to a very respected general such as yourself, go down there 
and do an independent analysis and come down and tell us what 
decision we should make. 

And the final thing I will just say. General, is to this date, if that 
analysis exists prior to August 9, when the Secretary made it, he 
has refused to give it to any Member of Congress that I have seen 
from this committee, the Budget Committee, the Oversight Com- 
mittee, or the Senate, or anything else. And that I think is a huge 
concern of ours. 

But thank you for that. 

Admiral, one quick question for you. When we did BRAC [Base 
Closure and Realignment] stuff on here, this committee also has ju- 
risdiction over MILCON [military construction] projects, when we 
do a MILCON project — my good friend has overseen a lot of those 
in Guam now — there is kind of a start and there is a stop. And at 
some particular point, we walk in and say this building is done, 
and it is completed. How is jointness, and how is education? Be- 
cause you mentioned to me both yesterday and today, you said all 
our young men and women know is jointness, because that is what 
they have been trained to do. But it would seem to me that 
jointness is never something that we just get done and say, we are 
done. It seems like it is constantly being trained, and taught, and 
built, and reexamined, and looked at, and it is an evolving, dy- 
namic thing. Is it more like the MILCON project or more like that 
education thing that is an ongoing process? 
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Admiral GoRTNEY. It is a continuum of education, sir, as are 
most things. And we have put process in place. We have legislated 
education requirements and experience requirements that service 
members must achieve in order to promote. And we reinforce that 
through a reporting process. Out of every statutory hoard, pro- 
motion board, the Secretary — the chairman has to sign to the Sec- 
retary joint qualifications, joint educational requirements, things of 
that nature that mandates that it continues. 

Mr. Forbes. And you guys do a wonderful job. You train our 
young men and women better than any in the world. But you start 
fresh with every young man and woman that comes and raises 
their hands and are sworn in. 

And my big concern here is this. I am not expecting you guys to 
weigh in on it. But I fear when I hear the Secretary say we have 
reached jointness and now we just have to keep from backsliding, 
that we forget that jointness is that component of rebuilding that, 
retraining that to every single one of those recruits and also, like 
the doctor mentioned, constantly looking at a dynamic, evolving 
world and how we are going to do the jointness for our allies and 
for us. 

And Doctor, I know you had a comment earlier. And thanks for 
your patience with me. 

And I will let you do that and then go back to Ms. Bordallo. 

Dr. Krepinevich. I think at least in terms of the purpose for 
which Joint Forces Command was established as separate from At- 
lantic Command, I think it was pretty clear. I don’t know that you 
would really need a rigorous, detailed analysis to know that that 
mission was not being accomplished, the joint concept development 
and exercises, to the point where you could say we need to continue 
to justify this as a command. Plus you had the fact that Atlantic 
Command had a geographic responsibility. Joint Forces Command 
no longer had one. Nor was the Joint Forces Command commander 
the Supreme Commander for Allied Command Transformations. So 
I think that is one aspect of it. I mean having sort of tracked the 
command since its inception, I don’t think it is a hard case to make 
that in terms of accomplishing that mission after 12 years, this 
wasn’t working. Now, I think we need to find something that 
works. But clearly, it seemed to me that what we had was not 
working. 

In terms of General Odierno talked about pushback and so on, 
there has been a lot of pushback over time because a lot of the 
things the Joint Forces Command was coming up with weren’t seen 
as particularly relevant. And when I talked to one of the com- 
manders a few years ago, the issue came up, we are looking 20 to 
30 years out. And I said in a way, you are kind of wasting your 
time. Nobody has a clue what is going to happen 20 or 30 years 
from now. I said, if you look back historically, and I was part of 
the National Defense Panel conversations course, you are looking 
5 to 8, maybe 10 years out. And that is what you are really focused 
on. And in a sense, some of these problems are problems that we 
know of today that are just going to get worse over time. So, of 
course, if that is what you think your mission is and that is what 
you are providing by way of results, you are not going to satisfy 
very many people. 
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The concepts they were coming up with were interesting but very 
abstract. And actually, the impetus for them was a memo signed 
out by Secretary Rumsfeld in August of 2002 that said we need 
joint integrating and operating concepts to deal with these prob- 
lems that he had identified in the 2001 QDR, which were not ter- 
ribly different from the ones that I mentioned here. And unfortu- 
nately, in talking to a number of senior military leaders, they just 
did not feel that they were useful to them. So I think that created 
a problem. 

Now, do we have a solution? I don’t know. I would say that I 
would rather be a combatant commander than a three-star J7. I 
think they have more clout. I think they have more influence. I 
think they have more access. I could be wrong. 

I do know that, in 1999, when Secretary Cohen and General 
Shelton were approached by Members of Congress about estab- 
lishing a Joint Forces Command because they took the National 
Defense Panel report, they did say that periodically we would re- 
visit the command and see how well it is doing and make adapta- 
tions so that at least that is on the table. 

My sense is I think that if you look at what the command has 
done well, in a sense there is kind of three missions: One is what 
some of us in the military in the past have called polishing the can- 
nonball; you know, to get more efficient at what you are already 
doing. And I think, based on my experience, I think the command 
has done that pretty darn well. 

Second is reactive transformation. You know, if the mission was 
transformation, I think as General Odierno said, and he should 
know better than just about anybody, the command provided a sig- 
nificant amount of utility when we were faced with modern insur- 
gency or irregular warfare in terms of helping us begin to deal with 
that, react to that, and become very proficient at it. 

I think the area where we have consistently come up short is 
what I would call anticipatory transformation, getting out in front 
of the next problem. And I don’t see necessarily how that is going 
to change, given what we have here in terms of the disestablish- 
ment of Joint Forces Command. It is not self-evident to me that 
what we have got in its place is going to accomplish that mission. 

Mr. Forbes. Okay. 

Ms. Bordallo. 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And my first question is for you. Dr. Krepinevich. I want to 
thank you for mentioning Guam. And just to let you know, and the 
rest of the world, that we are still afloat. 

To be clear. Doctor, China does not have a missile that can reach 
Guam yet, although it has been talked about. Is that correct? 

Dr. Krepinevich. I am not sure about the specific ranges. And 
of course, a number of those are classified in terms of what we get 
from our intelligence community. 

I do know that beginning in the mid-1990s, they focused intently 
in building missiles that could range Taiwan. And then, in my con- 
versations with my Japanese colleagues in recent years, they said, 
well, they have moved beyond that; they have really begun to em- 
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phasize hitting us now with medium-range and intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles. 

I have had classified briefings that would suggest that the over- 
all trend, I think I can say this, is toward increasing range, num- 
ber one. It has been reported in the open literature that they are 
developing the DF-21, which is designed to be a maneuverable 
warhead to go after our carriers. And then, of course, you have the 
issue of their submarine fleet, which although it, in terms of tech- 
nical capacity, isn’t that great, you know, the potential for anti-ship 
cruise missiles and cruise missiles that could be used, especially if 
you get to shoot first in a conflict, you can at least expend those 
munitions. And then building certain capacity in terms of their air 
force and so on. 

So I would say that depending upon the contingency you are 
looking at right now, we are lesser or better able to prepare to deal 
with it. Based upon my understanding of what is in the open lit- 
erature, open source literature right now, obviously the Taiwan sit- 
uation is not as — we don’t have as — it is a higher risk proposition. 

Ms. Bordallo. Right. 

Dr. Krepinevich. If you look at the way — if you look at two 
things, if you look at where we are basing our forces in Kadena and 
in Anderson, when I was a kid, I would watch these Westerns. And 
there was always some second lieutenant leading the wagon train, 
usually Ricky Nelson or Fabian or somebody, who wanted to take 
them through the canyon. And somebody like John Wayne would 
say, don’t do it, that is where all the Indians are. In a sense, these 
big bases are the canyons. If they know you have got to go through 
there, if they know that is where you are going to be, you have 
given them an incredible incentive to target those. So, again, we 
see the Chinese moving exactly in that direction. 

In terms of investments, and I was very glad to see Secretary 
Gates make the announcement recently that they are going to 
move forward with the family of long-range strike systems, because 
up until now our investment ratio has been over 15 to 1 short 
range versus long range. 

Ms. Bordallo. That was one of the things. Doctor, I was going 
to talk to you, because further, when we talk anti-access, shouldn’t 
we view this through a prism of full-spectrum operations like the 
long-range strike? 

Dr. Krepinevich. Absolutely. Our center has developed our 
version of the air-sea battle concept. And since right now it is the 
only game in town, we have gotten a lot of visits both from the Chi- 
nese embassy and the Japanese embassy. And I was scheduled to 
meet with the chief of staff of the Japanese Air Force. Unfortu- 
nately, the earthquake precluded that. 

But the idea behind that is you have an integrated set of capa- 
bilities. And again, this is why exercises at the tactical level and 
training at the tactical level make sense. But unless you put it 
within an overall operational context of what you are trying do as 
part of a campaign, you know, you really are not capturing all you 
need to do. 

And so, for example, in our concept, we realized that, at least the 
way we look at the situation, number one, you know, things like 
range become very important; submarines become very important; 
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anti-satellite capability becomes very important; cyber. We were 
able to sit down with the Japanese and say, look, we need your 
vote in the U.N.; we need your bases, but here is what we need in 
terms of your military capability. And we actually ended up doing 
planning exercises with the Japanese Government. And they are 
waiting — they are waiting for our Air Force and our Navy to pub- 
lish air-sea battle. And they have been waiting since Secretary 
Gates gave them the directive over a year ago. 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you. Doctor. 

Both the chairman and I have been through numerous briefings 
and CODELs [congressional delegations] over to China. And there 
is not much you can learn. They are very secretive. But I do know 
that they are developing missiles that 

Dr. Krepinevich. Well, if you read their military publications, 
they are — first of all, they are very unambiguous that way. There 
are slogans like, and this is repetitive, you know, we need capabili- 
ties that will enable the inferior to defeat the superior. We are 
weak, but we are not weak in all things. The Americans are strong, 
but they are not strong in all things. We need to align Eastern wis- 
dom and Western technology to defeat the Americans. 

If we were publishing stuff like this about the Chinese, there 
would be a great hoo-hah. 

Ms. Bordallo. There would probably be another war. 

Dr. Krepinevich. Quite frankly, the shift clearly is one to move 
the military balance in their favor. We used to have a term for it 
in the Cold War called Finlandization. You gradually shift the mili- 
tary balance to where your allies start to become detached from 
you because they lose confidence in you. And their big emphasis is 
on this anti-access/area denial capability and fracturing our battle 
networks. 

So one big question, in fact General Mattis and I, the predecessor 
to General Odierno, used to have this conversation about, okay, 
what happens — are we training sufficiently enough and rigorously 
enough and at the operational level in situations where we lose ac- 
cess to the battle network? And General Odierno and I were com- 
missioned around the same time. Obviously, he has gone a little bit 
further than I did, but one of the things that would happen in a 
lot of field exercises was the evaluator would come and say, buddy, 
you just loss your corns [communications]. And you would have to 
figure out, okay, well, how do I operate effectively now? 

And those are the sorts of things that we need to be doing. And 
it is not just at the individual unit level; it is with a campaign per- 
spective. And the talent is out there. And the frustration, at least 
for me individually, is why haven’t we been able to harness this 
great talent, you know, the great professionalism of our military to 
begin to come up with at least some answers to these questions? 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you. Doctor. 

I do have just one last question, Mr. Chairman, please bear with 
me, for the admiral, and possibly the general as well. 

I have heard nearly every combatant commander come and tes- 
tify that they are trying to build a whole-of-government approach 
to their operations in their areas of responsibility. And some have 
mentioned strategic endeavors to foster broader public-private part- 
nerships between the military and commercial industries. 
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Now, my question for you is how does the Joint Staff foster this 
partnering ideology? And what is the Joint Staff doing to build 
broader inter-coordination among our forces around the world and 
our future allies or partners? 

And I could, Admiral, start with you. 

Admiral GoRTNEY. If there is another lesson learned from 10 
years of combat, it is the whole-of-government approach and how 
much it is needed. It is a key tenet of what we want to do, what 
we want to continue to do, what we want to continue to train to. 
And one of the synergies of aligning Joint Force Development un- 
derneath the J7 for the chairman is that the interagency lives here 
in D.C., the exercise. We can exercise here in D.C. We have the 
conferences here in Washington, D.C. It really provides that oppor- 
tunity to ensure that we do it right in the future. 

Ms. Bordallo. General. 

General Odierno. I don’t want to go too long of an answer on 
this. But this is one that I think about and talk about quite often. 
We are watching it in front of our eyes today: The globalization, 
which is allowing many different communities to understand what 
is going on around the world very quickly, the change in popu- 
lations, the change in power as we see it shifting in front of us re- 
quires us to engage along several different levels. We have learned 
over the last 10 years that sometimes there is a limit to military 
power, and you have to use many other capabilities in order to 
achieve your end states and your results. 

And I think what the combatant commanders are talking about 
is they must have the capabilities to go out there many different 
ways in coordination with our interagency partners, as well as 
make bilateral connections, mil-to-mil connections with all these 
different countries around the world, for us to understand, better 
understand the environment that we have to operate in and how 
we might solve problems in many different ways, just not always 
with our military power but in conjunction with our capabilities 
within our military. 

And I think that is one of the key components of our training of 
our young joint officers today is them understanding the environ- 
ment around them and then able to think about these complex en- 
vironments they are about ready to enter and how they can come 
up with the right solutions working across the broad spectrum. 

And I think as we continue to have budget issues and budget 
problems and potential reductions and other things, we have to 
come up with adaptive alternative ways to solve problems. And I 
think that is why they believe they have to continue to do this. 

So I think it is something we have to pay attention to. It is some- 
thing we have to focus on as we move forward. You know, we 
talked about anti-access. You know, part of that is attacking that 
across many different ways, having a military capability to do it, 
but also, how do we gain access? You know, the global commons 
we used to always think of as air, land, and sea. It is now air, land, 
sea, space, I personally would add cyberspace. So how do we assure 
our own access to the global commons as we look forward around 
the world? And those are the issues that are very difficult. And 
that is why we have to attack it in many different new ways, 
ma’am. 
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Ms. Bordallo. Well, I would say that the militaiy buildup that 
is occurring right now on Guam, and of course, this is a partner- 
ship between Guam and Japan; this would be a shining example 
of how we are going to be able to go forward. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. 

Mr. Forbes. General, any final comments you have or questions 
that we didn’t ask that you wanted to get on the record? 

General Odierno. The only thing I would say is I want to again 
thank you for holding this hearing. I think it is a very important 
one. And the discussion we had is one that we have to constantly 
have as we look ahead to the future and how we are going to sus- 
tain ourselves in this very complex environment. 

So I just want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this com- 
mittee meeting today. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you. General. And thank you for being here 
today. 

Admiral, any final thoughts that you have? 

Admiral GoRTNEY. Yes, sir. I just want to make sure there is no 
doubt in anybody’s mind that through this process, we are not chal- 
lenging or walking away from Goldwater-Nichols and the impor- 
tance of Joint Force development. Remember that Goldwater-Nich- 
ols predates JFCOM by 13 years. Instead, we are finding a better 
way to perform that joint oversight and ensuring joint readiness if 
the future. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you. Admiral. 

Doctor, any final comments? 

Dr. Krepinevich. Just to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the op- 
portunity to be here and express my views today, and also to have 
the opportunity to publicly express my admiration and appreciation 
for, in particular. General Odierno and his great service to our 
country, but also to the admiral and the little army that he brought 
along today. Having served in the military once upon a time my- 
self, I can’t but imagine how challenging and how difficult it has 
been for these young men and women, and how remarkable a job 
they have done under these difficult circumstances. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you all for being with us. We appreciate your 
patience and your service to the country. We are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:40 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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I want to welcome all our members and our distinguished panel 
of experts to today’s hearing that will focus on how we are pro- 
gressing towards improvements in the readiness of our forces 
through military jointness. This topic is particularly relevant with 
the pending closure of the Joint Forces Command (JFCOM). Iron- 
ically the impetus for JFCOM was that landmark legislation on 
jointness, Goldwater-Nichols. 

Let me first take a step back in history. In a special message to 
Congress in 1958, President Dwight D. Eisenhower stated that 
“Separate ground, sea and air warfare is gone forever. If ever again 
we should be involved in war, we will fight it in all elements, with 
all Services, as one single, concentrated effort.” However, President 
Eisenhower’s vision was not fully realized until the passage of 
Goldwater-Nichols in 1986. 

The operations in Iraq and Afghanistan have shown that the 
U.S. military indeed has made significant gains in joint operations, 
training and doctrine. However, there are still areas impacting the 
readiness of our forces that need to be addressed. We still must de- 
velop jointness in the way we communicate, procure our weapon 
systems, and in our logistics processes and information systems. 
That once would have been the ongoing role of JFCOM. 

In announcing the closure of JFCOM, Secretary Gates said the 
“U.S. military has largely embraced jointness as a matter of culture 
and practice, although we must always remain vigilant against 
backsliding on this front.” 

In reality, it is my contention that we cannot simply focus on 
what we have achieved to date and try to avoid a “backslide.” But 
rather we must continue to advance joint concepts in terms of doc- 
trine, training and development of strategies and tactics since each 
scenario we face in the future will call for joint operations, but po- 
tentially differing responses. For example, the growing military 
power of China and its potential threat to the Asia-Pacific region 
would call for a different joint response from U.S. military forces, 
possibly more focused on an air-sea operation, than the current 
CENTCOM operations, which primarily are land-based. 

I would ask our witnesses their views on how we can be assured 
this forward look at jointness will happen without a body that has 

( 37 ) 
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the authority to “force” that on the Services? The Joint Staff has 
played the role of principal military “advisor” to our senior civilian 
leadership. Even if they develop the necessary concepts to further 
jointness, how will they be able to press the Services into compli- 
ance? 

In a recent speech at the Air Force Academy, Secretary Gates 
said, “It’s easier to be joint and talk joint when there’s money to 
go around and a war to be won.” He said, “It’s much harder to do 
when tough choices have to be made within and between the mili- 
tary Services — between what is ideal from a particular Service per- 
spective, and what will get the job done, taking into account broad- 
er priorities and considerations.” I agree with Secretary Gates in 
this regard. Resistant bureaucracies exist within every part of the 
Executive Branch, and the Service departments within the Pen- 
tagon are no different. 

Another critical readiness factor, is that of the role of joint force 
provider. Jointness dictates that the Services operate within their 
core competencies and seek the expertise of the Service whose 
skills lie in a particular competency, including training. In the new 
construct, it is unclear who will take on this responsibility, but in 
order to truly promote jointness, it cannot be given to one par- 
ticular military Service. 

Finally, the operations with our NATO allies pose another con- 
cern — an example of their importance to our security interests is 
being reinforced even as we sit here, with the operations over 
Libya, which the committee heard about this morning. 

JFCOM provided several venues in which U.S. and allied forces 
could interact. That dynamic cannot help but change. Indeed, 
French Air Force Gen. Stephane Abrial, supreme allied commander 
for transformation, in discussing the NATO role after the closure 
of JFCOM, told reporters that ACT has started looking at “how we 
will re-plug into this much more distributed system.” 

Joining us today to discuss these issues are three distinguished 
individuals: 

• General Raymond Odierno, Commander, U.S. Joint Forces 
Command. General Odierno most recently served as com- 
manding general for the Multi-National Force — Iraq, work- 
ing jointly with our allies. He also has served in other senior 
joint positions in the Pentagon. These assignments have 
more than prepared him for ensuring that the military’s 
focus remains on jointness even as JFCOM is disestablished. 

• Vice Admiral William E. Gortney, Director, Joint Staff. 
While primarily serving in senior Navy commands through- 
out his career. Admiral Gortney has stated that Goldwater- 
Nichols substantially helped his career. Now as director of 
the joint staff Admiral Gortney is uniquely positioned to re- 
inforce his personal commitment to jointness. 

• Dr. Andrew F. Krepinevich, President, Center for Strategic 
and Budgetary Assessments. Dr. Krepinevich is a well- 
known military expert and currently serves on the Joint 
Forces Command’s Transformation Advisory Board. He has 
been involved with JFCOM since its beginning. 

Gentlemen, thank you all for being here. 
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Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member, and distinguished Members of the 
Subcommittee: Thank you for the opportunity to describe how we will preserve the 
current gains and momentum in jointness, maintain joint readiness, and develop the 
future joint force given the decision to disestablish US Joint Forces Command. 

On 9 August 2010, the Secretary of Defense announced a recommendation to 
disestablish US Joint Forces Command. Using the Secretary's initial guidance, US Joint 
Forces Command collaborated with the Joint Staff to prepare a proposal to disestablish 
the four-star headquarters, eliminate redundant or unnecessary functions, and transfer 
unique joint capabilities to other DoD entities in order to preserve joint readiness. This 
proposal was part of a broader effort to make the defense enterprise a more cost 
conscious, efficient, and effective organization. The Secretary of Defense’s 
recommendation to disestablish US Joint Forces Command was approved by the 
President on 6 January 2011 and the overarching plan to disestablish U.S. Joint Forces 
Command was subsequently approved by the Secretary of Defense on 9 February 2011. 

We have made significant strides in developing the joint force since the 
Department entered a new era just over ten years ago and established a separate four- 
star command, US Joint Forces Command, to advocate and infuse jointness into a 
variety of Department activities. The Services have made remarkable gains in terms of 
executing joint operations at varying levels of intensity, and of employing 
complementary capabilities in the battle space. We have codified joint training, planning. 
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and execution in poiicy documents and doctrine and have years of combat experience 
that validate the way we execute joint operations. Based on my best military judgment I 
believe it is the right time to disestablish US Joint Forces Command and I fully support 
the Secretary of Defense’s decision to do so. As we move forward I will provide you with 
details on how I intend to implement the plan to preserve the momentum the Department 
has gained in joint operations, maintain Joint readiness in the future, and ensure the joint 
force continues to develop new and relevant capabilities for the future operating 
environment. 

In its initial state, US Joint Forces Command was comprised of nine functional 
organizations plus a headquarters focused on three critical functions - joint force 
provider, joint trainer, and joint integrator. At the time, the commander of US Joint 
Forces Command was dual-hatted as a NATO commander, initially for Supreme Allied 
Command Atlantic and then for Supreme Allied Command Transformation. Over the 
years, in addition to its NATO role, US Joint Forces Command acquired responsibility 
and resources for 18 additional functional missions, with multiple resources sponsors. 
Some of these additions, such as experimentation, were complementary to the 
Command’s original charter. Others were unique joint capabilities added so that US 
Joint Forces Command could provide leadership, advocacy and oversight. As the 
responsibilities for joint operational improvements and activities fell to US Joint Forces 
Command, the Command’s joint task workload continued to grow with a four-fold 
increase in budget from the original $200IVI budget to approximately $9001111. Each 
directorate, command and activity contributed to improving the joint force in their own 
way. However, the overall organizational structure as a whole was never optimized to 
maximize organizational agility and operational responsiveness in order to generate 
enhanced Joint operational capability. 
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Working in close coordination with the Joint Staff, we applied detailed analysis to 
assess the functional construct of US Joint Forces Command and tighten focus on core 
joint capabilities. Informed by that analysis I offered my best military judgment to 
innovatively satisfy our part of the broader efficiencies initiative. 

Underlying this analysis are my experiences as a joint force commander in Iraq. 
We have seized a rare opportunity to capitalize on the achievements and momentum we 
have made inculcating jointness throughout the force, and provide more efficient and 
effective support to the joint warfighter. When US Joint Forces Command was 
established, we did not enjoy the advantage of this momentum, therefore the Chairman 
needed a dedicated four star command to lead the effort. The steady advance of the joint 
force however, allows us to leverage the expertise of other combatant commands, the 
Services and some agencies to take up the mantle of the unique and necessary joint 
capabilities in the US Joint Forces Command portfolio. 

The centerpiece of the transition is reorganization centered on the Joint Staff J7 
Directorate that better interacts and synchronizes adaptive joint training, doctrine, 
concept development and lessons learned supported by modeling, simulation and 
experimentation. Under this new construct, key functions and missions will now be 
linked together in a more efficient and effective manner under the Deputy Director Joint 
Staff J7 for Joint and Coalition Warfare - an organization that provides a one-stop-shop 
for preserving jointness and developing the joint force. This Joint Staff Directorate 
retains connections with Allied Command Transformation as well as multinational 
partners. To optimize synergy and prevent internally focused execution of individual 
functional tasking, this new organization provides direction, guidance, and internal and 
external coordination to ensure appropriate level of effort is dedicated toward desired 
outcomes in the form of cross-cutting Doctrine, Organization, Training, Materiel, 
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Leadership and Education, Personnel and Facilities (DOTMLPF) change 
recommendations. 

For several reasons this new organization enjoys advantages its predecessor did 
not. This new integrated Joint Staff organization is optimized to be more responsive to 
the warfighter’s demand signal than ever before. It will maintain engagements with 
combatant commanders and will holistically involve current operations to ensure 
lessons learned in the field are captured in doctrine and transferred rapidly into training. 
It will fulfill the warfighter’s near term needs through adaptive training and product 
delivery. It will also address mid and far term warfighter needs through concept and 
doctrine development supported by modeling, simulation and lessons learned inputs. 

By leveraging modeling and simulation across the training and experimentation 
enterprises, we are better able to rapidly introduce new capabilities for the warfighter’s 
mid and far term needs. In addition, a new synchronization and integration group 
provides an unprecedented capability for the Director Joint Staff J7 to align priorities, 
support DOTMLPF integration, rapidly transition concepts and lessons learned, leverage 
resources for a shared support environment, enhance engagement with our coalition and 
multinational partners, and increase situational awareness across the enterprise. 

Other elements of US Joint Forces Command’s Unified Command Plan 
responsibilities will similarly be restructured and executed within the Joint Staff. US 
Joint Forces Command’s role in the Joint Force Provider will now be accomplished in the 
Director Joint Staff for Operations (J-3). Similarly, the US Joint Forces Command 
Director Joint Capability Development and Integration (J-8) will merge essential elements 
of the Joint Systems Integration Center and Joint Fires Integration and Interoperability 
Team into the organization to provide a comprehensive systems requirements 
identification and assessment capability, and will be reassigned to the Director Joint 
Staff Force Structure, Resources, and Assessment (J-8). Under the restructured Joint 
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staff J-8, these functional capabilities will lead joint integration efforts for Joint 
command, control, communications and computers capability development, integration 
and assessments in order to balance joint warfighter priorities with available resources. 

It will also have a clear linkage with the Director Joint Staff J7 to enable broad, 
comprehensive joint requirements definition and resultant solution sets. This 
relationship fosters a frame-work for current operations and training experiences to 
inform future capability development, ensuring we strike the appropriate balance 
between current warfighters' needs and preparing the future joint force to operate in an 
uncertain future environment. 

We will also transfer uniquely joint operational capabilities currently providing 
services to the combatant commanders. The Joint Warfare Analysis Center is focused 
on joint targeting analysis and solutions, and the Joint Communications Support 
Element is focused on providing communications solutions that link service command 
and control systems together in a joint environment. The Joint Personnel Recovery 
Agency provides personnel recovery expertise and training to the combatant 
commanders. A new command, the Joint Enabling Capabilities Command (JECC), 
supports the establishment and operations of new joint headquarters. Under JECC, the 
Standing Joint Force Headquarters and Joint Public Affairs Support Element 
combination was expanded to include the Joint Communications Support Element in 
2008 to provide a short duration capability to establish and operate joint task force 
headquarters. These organizations continue to provide unique joint capabilities not 
available in any of the services, and will be realigned to other combatant commands or 
defense organizations to provide complementary capabilities. 

Finally, this overall efficiency effort and more direct integration with the Joint Staff 
reduces layers of oversight and additional support, allowing the organization to focus its 
attention on key joint areas, vital to meeting the needs of the combatant commander. As 
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the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is responsible for ensuring jointness in the 
force, restructuring and realigning former US Joint Forces Command functional 
capabilities with appropriate Joint Staff Directors increases the Chairman’s ability to 
ensure joint capabilities and readiness are maintained and promoted. 

In summary, the time is right for the Department of Defense to focus on those 
critical functions that truly preserve and develop the future joint force. I have begun the 
process of transferring key functions to the Joint Staff and other appropriate Department 
entities. It is my intent that all remaining functions be transferred prior to 
disestablishment later this summer. Based on a more efficient, effective and streamlined 
approach to delivering joint operational capability, the restructured functional 
capabilities will be better able to establish priorities that support current efforts in Iraq, 
Afghanistan and all around the world. Equally important, through focused concept 
development, experimentations, iessons learned and doctrine, the Joint Staff will 
continue to maintain a forward-looking posture, avoid stagnation, and retain the ability to 
adapt to complex, ill-defined future adversaries. We will be poised to preserve joint 
readiness now and maintain it for future generations of joint warfighters. 

On behalf of the men and women of United States Joint Forces Command, I thank 
you for this opportunity to report. I look forward to working with you to ensure the 
continuity of the joint force and the continued security of the United States. 
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Detailed Bio of General Odierno 
As of: 060800DEC10 


General Raymond T. Odierno, United States Army, 
commands United States Joint Forces Command (USJFCOM). 

Headquartered in Norfolk, Virginia, USJFCOM provides 
mission-ready joint-capable forces and supports the 
development and integration of joint, interagency, and 
multinational capabilities to meet the present and future 
operational needs of the joint force. 

General Odierno most recently served as Commanding 
General, Multi- National Force - Iraq and subsequently 
United States Forces - Iraq, from September 2008 until 
September 2010. He oversaw the transition from the Surge 
to Stability Operations and directed the largest 
redeployment of forces and equipment in the last 40 years. 

General Odierno returned to Baghdad to assume command of Multi-National Force - Iraq fewer 
than 7 months after completing a 15-month deployment with III Corps from December 2006 to 
February 2008, during which he served as the Commanding General, Multi-National Corps - 
Iraq. As the day-to-day commander of coalition forces. General Odierno was the operational 
architect of the Surge and was responsible for implementing the counterinsurgency strategy 
that led to the dramatic decrease in violence in Iraq in 2007 and 2008. He is noted for being 
one of few Army generals in history to command a division, corps and entire theater during the 
same conflict. From October 2001 to June 2004, General Odierno commanded the 4th infantry 
Division, leading the division throughout the first year of Operation IRAQI FREEDOM from April 
2003 to March 2004. The unit was headquartered in the restive Sunni triangle north of Baghdad 
and, in a significant accomplishment late in the deployment. Soldiers from the 4th Infantry 
Division captured former President Saddam Hussein near his hometown of Tikrit in December 
2003. 

A native of northern New Jersey, General Odierno attended the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, graduating in 1976 with a commission in Field Artillery. During more than 34 
years of service, he has commanded units at every echelon, from platoon to theater, with duty 
in Germany, Albania, Kuwait, Iraq, and the United States. After his first assignment with U.S. 
Army Europe, General Odierno was assigned to the XVIII Airborne Corps Artillery at Fort Bragg, 
N.C., where he commanded two batteries and served as a battalion operations officer. 

Following advanced civilian and military schooling. General Odierno returned to U.S. Army 
Europe and the 7th Army, serving as a battalion executive officer, division artillery executive 
officer, and brigade executive officer, deploying in that capacity for Operations DESERT SHIELD 
and DESERT STORM. He later commanded 2nd Battalion, 8th Field Artillery, 7th Infantry 
Division, and the Division Artillery, 1st Cavalry Division. 

Other significant assignments include: Arms Control Officer, Office of the Secretary of Defense; 
Chief of Staff, V Corps; Assistant Division Commander (Support), 1st Armored Division; Deputy 
Commanding General, Task Force Hawk, Albania; Director of Force Management, Office of the 
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Detailed Bio of General Odierno 
As of: 060800DEC10 

Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Plans; and Assistant to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington, D.C., where he was the primary military advisor to Secretaries of State 
Colin Powell and Condoleezza Rice. During this time, he accompanied the Secretary of State on 
all diplomatic journeys and state visits, traveling over 335,000 miles and visiting more than 65 
countries, while attending international events ranging from summit meetings to earthquake 
relief efforts. 

General Odierno holds a Bachelor of Science degree in Engineering from West Point and a 
master's degree in Nuclear Effects Engineering from North Carolina State University. He holds a 
master's degree in National Security and Strategic Studies from the Naval War College. He is 
also a graduate of the Army War College. 

Awards and decorations earned by General Odierno include three awards of the Defense 
Distinguished Service Medal, two awards of the Army Distinguished Service Medal, the Defense 
Superior Service Medal, six awards of the Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star Medal, the Defense 
Meritorious Service Medal, four awards of the Meritorious Service Medal, the Army 
Commendation Medal, the Army Achievement Medal, and the Combat Action Badge. He 
received the highest award in the State Department, the Secretary of State Distinguished 
Service Medal, and recently the Romanian President awarded him the Romanian Order of 
Military Merit. General Odierno is the 2009 recipient of the Naval War College Distinguished 
Graduate Leadership Award for his strategic leadership and insight. 

General Odierno has published articles on counterinsurgency operations in journals such as 
Joint Forces Quarterly and Military Review and has been featured in print media such as Time 
Magazine, US News and World Report, Newsweek, Wall Street Journal, Washington Post, New 
York Times and Los Angeles Times. He has also engaged with several news media outlets, to 
include NBC, CBS, ABC, FOX, CNN and the BBC. Recently, he has spoken with audiences at 
locations as diverse as New York University's Stern School of Business; the Council on Foreign 
Relations; the Institute of World Politics in Washington, D.C.; the National Committee on 
American Foreign Policy; the Ends of the Earth Club; the Union League Club of New York, where 
he received an achievement award for his lifetime of service to the nation; the Links Club; and 
the Colbert Report, 
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JOINT CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT AND 
EXPERIMENTATION 

By Andrew F. Krepinevich 

This testimony h^js presented before the U.S. House of Representatii'es, Committee on Armed 
Services. Submeommittee on Readiness on March 31 , non 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to appear before you today, and to share 
my views on this important issue. My testimony is intended to provide a context within 
which one might assess Joint Forces Command's (JFCOM’s) mission for joint concept 
de\feiopinent and experimentation in the wake of the command’s disestablishment. 

I proposed the idea of transforming Atlantic Command (ACOM) into Joint Forces 
Command and assigning it primary responsibility for U.S. military transformation while 
serving on the National Defense Panel. My colleagues on the Panel strongly shared my view 
that such a command is needed owing to the rapidly changing character of the military 
competition, stimulated by the accelerating tempo of technological advances and an 
international system in a state of flux. We proposed JFCOM with the understanding that 
its commander would be the sole senior officer whose primary mission was to speak for and 
support the “COCOMs-after-Next” (i.e., the COCOMs that would assume their commands 
5-10 years in the future).* 

The command would accomplish this mission by identifying major emerging threats 
to our security as well as opportunities for addressing them. The goal was to anticipate 
threats and prepare for them, rather than having to react to them once they are upon us. 
On paper, this remains a central JFCOM mission. Today JFCOM's commander remains the 
only COCOM commanderwith a primary responsibility for positioning the U.S. military for 
the long-term future. 

However, in reality, preparing for emerging challenges to national security has become 
a secondary mission, at best, both for the command and its commander. Established with 
the conversion of Atlantic Command to Joint Forces Command in 1999, JFCOM assumed 
responsibility for concept development and experimentation—the “futures" mission. 


1 See NDP, Transforming Defense: National Seatrity in die 21" Cenhay {Washington, DC; National Defense Panel, 
December 1997). pp, 68-72- 
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Efforts to sustain the command’s focus on providing a voice for the COCOMs-after-Next 
were hampered in 2003 when JFCOM’s commander was assigned the responsibOity as 
Supreme Commander, Allied Command Transformation. 

In a sense, JFCOM has never fully Uberated itself from its Atlantic Command ancestor. 
One might argue that it has always remained ACOM. JFCOM’s de facto priority missions 
are “joint force provider” and "joint force trainer.” These missions were assigned to 
ACOM in 1993, when it was given responsibility for conducting joint training of assigned 
CONUS-based forces, and preparing for review by the JCS Chairman joint force packages 
for worldwide employment. Indeed, JFCOM has been a magnet for Pentagon flotsam and 
jetsam organizations, and is sometimes referred to as “Velcro Command.” The result has 
been a command being pulled in different directions and lacking overall focus. The mission 
that inspired its creation— joint concept development and experimentation— has been 
progressively marginalized. 

Why are concept development and experimentation— properly done— so important? 
The matter merits some elaboration, and history offers an excellent guide. For over a century 
wargaming (and more recently simulations), along with other analytic tools, have played 
important roles in identifying new militaiy systems and force elements, while also providing 
key insights needed for developing new operational concepts as well as weeding out those 
that have serious flaws. For example, the wargames conducted at the Naval War College 
in the early 1920s proved extremely useful in developing promising operational concepts 
for the use of naval air power, as well as the associated measures of effectiveness. Given 
the perennial chaOenge of limited time and resources under which mUitaiy organizations 
must operate, well-designed and executed wargames and simulations can provide an 
invaluable service to those charged with the “futures” mission of concept development and 
experimentation. 

However, experience shows that field exercises, and the experiments they make 
possible, play a critical role in enabling military organizations to anticipate major shifts in 
the competition— to anticipate change rather than having to react to it. Overtire last century, 
military field exercises oriented on addressing emerging challenges and opportunities at 
the operational level of war have proven to be an important enabler of military innovation. 
Properly imdertaken, field exercises are a source of great competitive advantage. Their 
benefits include: 

• Reducing uncertainty concerning how best to meet emerging threats; 

■ Determining the proper mix of emerging and legacy systems in the future force; 

• Enabling militaries to develop and evaluate a wide range of militaiy capabilities 
and forms of operation, which can be fully and rapidly developed if and when a 
threat emerges; 

• Generating successes that inspire enthusiasm for, and sustain the momentum of, 
militaiy innovation; 

• Complicating the planning of existing and would-be enemies; 
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• IdentifyiBg intra-regime shifts— major shifts in the military competition that, 
while they do not require large-scale transformation, do require the military to 
effect significant innovation; 

• Helping to avoid premature, large-scale production of emerging systems that may 
appear promising but that actually offer little in terms of military capabflity; and 

• Identifying and solving the practical problems inherent in developing new 
operations, force structures and q^stems that cannot be determined through 
wargames and simulations alone. 

Because of these characteristics, military field exercises are especially beneficial during 
periods of high uncertainty and rapid change. Such a period exists today. The United States 
mili tary confronts a highly dynamic international environment. It also must deal with rapid 
advances in military-related technologies that create great uncertainty with respect to what 
new mflitaiy systems, organizations, concepts of operation, and force elements will emerge 
to supplant the existing military regime, and which will prove to be chimeras. Consequently, 
the potential for surprise is high during such periods, when the time available to respond to 
unexpected events is often exceedingly short.“ 

Military field exercises that incorporate experimentatian can play an important role in 
reducing the uncertainty about the future conflict environment and those capabilities, force 
elements, and operational concepts that vidll dominate that environment. The ultimate 
expression of such efforts will likely be the conduct of joint exercises at the operational level 
of warfare. This is because joint operations (i.e., operations involving two or more of the 
military services) will almost certainly dominate future military operations, and because 
the operational level of war is the level at which military campaigns are conducted. 

Unfortunately, the Defense Department’s rhetoric asserting the need for concept 
development and experimentation has yet to be matched by any great sense of urgency or 
any substantial resource support. Those exercises that are undertaken typically focus on 
improving existing warfighting capabilities rather than on preparing to meet the threats 
and challenges of tomorrow. 

History shows the importance of a vigorous, sustained, and informed approach to 
experimentation. In January 1929, the United States Navy undertook a major exercise, 
titled Fleet Problem IX, at a time when battleships were the ultimate expression of sea 
power. It was one of a series of over 20 major exercises undertaken by the Service during 
the years between the two world wars. Despite the isolationist mood of America at the time, 
compounded by tight military budgets and arms control constraints, the Navy persisted in 
conducting these exercises as, among other things, a means for determining the influence 
of continuing rapid advances in aviation technology upon sea power. 

Fleet Problem IX took place off the coast of Panama. Present for the first time in the 
fleet problems were two ships of radically different design. These ships, the Saratoga 
and Lexington, were aircraft carriers. During the exercise, Vice Admiral William Pratt, 


2 For a more detailed discussion of this phenomenon, sec Andrew F. Krepinevich, The MitUary-Technical 
Revolution: A Preliminary Assessment (Unpublished Paper, Office of Net Assessment, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, DoD, July 1992); Andrew F. Krepinevich, "Keeping Pace with the Military Technological Revolution,” 
Issues in Science and Technology (Summer 1994); and Andrew F. Krepinevich, "Cavalry to Computers: The 
Pattern of Military Revolutions,” The Naiionat Interest (Fall 1 994). 
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commander-in-cMef (CINC) of the U.S. fleet, authorized Rear Admiral Joseph Reeves, 
commanding the Saratoga, to execute a high-speed run toward the Panama Canal. Reeves 
then “attacked” the canal with a yo-plane strike force launched 140 miles from the target, 
stunning the wargame’s participants.^ 

Following Fleet Problem IX, Admiral Pratt observed, “I believe that when we learn 
more of the possibilities of the carrier we vrill come to an acceptance of Admiral Reeves’ 
plan which provides for a very powerful and mobile force . . . the nucleus of which is the 
carrier.”"' The following year, upon becoming Chief of Naval Operations, Pratt stressed that 
carriers be placed on the offensive in war games and fleet exercises. Through such exercises, 
involving experimentation with new lands of equipment, doctrine and formations, Navy 
leaders sowed the seeds that brought forth the fast carrier task forces tliat revolutionized 
warfare at sea and enabled the U.S. Navy to defeat the Imperial Japanese Navy during 
World Warn. 

Eight years after Fleet Problem IX, on the North German Plain in Europe, a new and 
very different ground formation appeared in exercises conducted by the German Army: 
the panzer division. The panzer dirision was a combined arms formation possessing large 
numbers of fast tanks with substantial range and centered on a doctrine that called for 
rapid, deep penetration operations as a means for achieving victory. This represented a 
dramatic departure from Germany’s World War I experience against its principal enemy, 
France. That conflict was dominated by slow-moving forces employing heavy firepower 
and engaging in a gradual war of attrition. 

In the maneuvers, after a 60-mUe approach march, the panzer division went on the 
attack, forcing the “enemy” to commit its reserves. The following day the panzer division 
not only broke through the enemy front but also penetrated deep into its rear. The enems^’s 
position quickly became untenable, and the contest was essentially decided only four days 
into what had been planned as a seven-day exercise. General Franz Haider, like many 
others present who witnessed the spectacle Chut who, unlike the others, would also become 
Chief of the German General Staff a year later), was stunned by the “fluid mobility” of the 
panzer operations.® 

Many other field exercises were conducted during the igaos and 1930s by the German 
militaiy. They included not only experiments in mechanized warfare hut also with various 
radio communications schemes and with aircraft to provide reconnaissance and dose air 
support for rapidly moving ground forces. These exercises were indispensable in enabling 
the German high command to develop a devastating new form of land warfare known as 
SZitz/crieg— bghtning war. 

Again, today’s U.S. militaiy finds itself not only at war in Afghanistan and Iraq, but 
also in a period somewhat similar to the one confronted by the two military organizations 


3 Norman Friedman, Thomas C. Hone and Mark D. Mandeles, The Introduction of Carrier Aviation into the US 
Navy and Royal Navy: Military- Technical Revolutions. Organizations, and the Problems of Decision (Unpublished 
Paper, May !2, 1994), p. 94. 

4 Clark G. Reynolds, The Fast Carriers (Annapolis, MD: Naval Institute Press, 1968), p. 17. Pratt flew his flag 
from the Saratoga on the return cruise, “partly as a badge of distinction, but most because I svant to know what 
makes the aircraft squadrons tick." 

5 Robert M. Citino, Path to Blitzkrieg (Boulder, CO: Lynne Ricnner Publishers, 1999), p. 241 . 
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cited above. As in the interwar era, rapidly progressing (and diffusing) technologies have 
emerged, laying the groundwork for disruptive changes in the military competition and the 
way in which mihtaiy operations are conducted. But as with naval aviation and mechanized 
ground operations seventy years ago, it is not yet clear how the future will play out. 

Field exercises that incorporate experimentation— at both the Joint and Service level— 
provide an indispensable means for resolving these questions and, in so doing, determining 
the proper mix of new and legacy systems required to operate effectively against future 
threats. Militaiy field exercises at the operational level of warfare confer several critical 
benefits, both to defense planners and to those concerned with fiscal accountability. These 
benefits include: 

• Reducing Uncertainly in Preparing for Emerging Threats. Through 
concept development and exp erimentation, commanders can develop a feel for those 
operations that might succeed in such a threat environment and for the force mix 
and systems requirements needed to support such operations. This proved to he the 
case with Germany’s development of Blitzlcrieg. Field exercises enabled the German 
militaiy to work through the coordination problems associated with fast-moving 
mechanized formations, other ground formations and supporting air units. Equally 
important, field exercises also enable military leaders to determine those force 
elements and modernization plans that will likely diminish in value overtime. For 
example, the Wehrmacht’s field exercises in the 1930s helped convince the German 
Army’sleadershipthatthehorsecavalry’sgloriousepochwasrapidlydrawingtoaclose. 

• Determining the Proper Mix of Emerging and Legacy Systems. A 
vigorous and rigorous program of concept development and experimentation also 
assists mili tary organizations in determining those new systems and capabilities 
that will be required, those existing (or legacy) systems and capabilities that should 
be sustained, and what land of mix should be established between the two. The 
Germans, forinstance, used a series offieldexercisesto experiment with five different 
mechanized field formations— three of which were eventually adopted. In the case 
of the panzer division, over the course of these exercises the Germans found their 
initial design was far too “tank heavy” in proportion to the other elements of the 
division, such as artillery and engineers. Consequently, the number of tanks in the 
initial division design was reduced by roughly 50 percent. The proportion of certain 
supporting forces, such as engineers, was increased. Finally, supporting elements, 
such as engineers, and legacy systems, such as artillery, were motorized to better 
enable them to support the tanks’ rapid advance.® In short, exercises proved critical 
to the Germans’ ability to determine the proper mix of new (e.g., panzer, airborne, 
radio communications, and reconnaissance and attack aircraft) and existing (e.g., 
artillery, engineers) capabilities required for mechanized air-land operations. 

• Reducing Uncertainty by Testing and Evaluating a Wide Range 
of Capabilities. Through concept development and experimentation, militaiy 


6 Womcr Haupt, A History of the Parser Troops, J9I6-I945 (West Chester, PA: Schiffor Publishing, 1 930). p. 72. 
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organizations can identify and refine new forms of operations and force elements, 
which can then be employed relatively quickly if and when a threat emerges. In 
this way field exercises enable innovation. For example, in the case of innovation, 
one sees that in the early ig6os the U.S. Army conducted extensive field exercises 
to assess the potential of airmobile and air-assault operations.’ These field 
exercises gave the Army an important option when, in the summer of 1965, it 
was ordered to deploy large combat forces to Vietnam. The first division selected 
for deployment was the Army’s newly formed 1st Cavaliy Division (Airmobile), 
the end product of a major innovation in land warfare.® On a more profound 
level, the U.S. Navy’s series of fleet problems enabled that Service to develop the 
principles of the fast carrier task force, which supplanted the battleship battle line 
as the dominant maritime formation for command of the seas. As a consequence 
of the fleet problems conducted during the 1920s and 19305, when the battles of 
Coral Sea and Midway in 1942 clearly revealed the transformation of war at sea, 
the Navy was able to adapt quickly to conduct fast carrier task force operations. 

• Oenerating Successes that Sustain Momentum for Innovation. One 
reason why mflltaiy transformations typically require a decade or so to bring about 
is that they must overcome the resistance of large organizations to major change. 
This is especially true with respect to the U.S. militaiy, which must contend with the 
additional burden of its remarkable success, but which today is very much absorbed 
in waging wars in Afghanistan, Iraq and Libya. Thus, the U.S. mflitaiy and its civilian 
leaders must be convinced that anticipating and preparing for emerging challenges 
is necessary and possible. A properly structured and funded concept development 
and experimentation program, to include involving actual forces in an environment 
that is as close to actual operations as possible, is arguably unsurpassed in their 
ability to generate support, and even enthusiasm, for irmovation. The Saratoga’s 
raid on the Panama Canal in Fleet Problem IX and the 3rd Panzer Division’s 
performance in the German Army’s North German Plain maneuvers convinced many 
of the officers that witnessed the exercise— in a way that no war game or simulation 
ever could have that they were onto something special, that a dramatically new 
and more effective way of conducting military operations was indeed possible.’ 


7 These exercises culminated in the Air Assault 1 and Air Assault U major field exercises. For a discussion of 
these exercises, and the related Air Force Goldfire exercises, see Andrew K Krcpinevich, The Army and Vwmam 
(Baltimore. MD: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1986), pp. 121-27. 

8 The Army also considered fielding an Air Cavalry Brigade formation. For a discussion of the rise of aiimobile/air 
assault forces in the US Army, see Krepinevich, The Army and yielnam, pp. ! 1 2-27. See also J. Kristopher Keener, 
Vie Helicopter Innovation in United States Army Aviation (Cambridge, MA; MIT, March 2001). 

9 The same tends to be true of tiansfonnation in other large, competitive organizations. For example, see John 
Kotter, “Leading Change: Why Transformation Efforts Fail," Harvard Business Review, March-Apill 1995, pp. 
59-67. Kotter emphasizes the importance of creating “short-term wins." He notes that “Most people won’t go 
on in the long march unless they see corapeiling evidence within 12 to 24 months that the journey is producing 
expected results,” Similarly, field exercises can do much to convince the officer coqps that new warfare challenges 
are real and that there are innovative ways of dealing with them. 
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• Complicating the Planning of Would-Be Enemies. Field exercises that 
enable the U.S. militaiy to buy options on emerging capabilities can also greatly 
complicate the planning of would-be adversaries. For example, in the 1930s the 
Imperial Japanese Navy was forced to plan against a U.S. Navy that was exploring 
a range of options for exploiting the potential of naval aviation, to include the 
deployment of large (e.g., Saratoga and Lexington) and small (e.g.. Ranger) 
carriers, as well as “mid-sized” carriers (the Yorlctown Class); the use of sea planes, 
airships, and land-based aircraft; as well as proposals for launching a class of flying- 
deck cruisers. By enabling the creation of a range of capabilities and warfighting 
options, experimentation can compel wonld-be adversaries to stretch their limited 
resources thin, or to take the high-risk option of focusing their efforts on offsetting 
only one or a few of the new warfighting options. Ideally, when confronted with this 
dilemma, potential adversaries would find themselves dissuaded ftom entering 
into a military competition in the first place.'" 

• Identifying Intra-Regime Shifts. Save warfare itself field exercises appear 
to be the best way to maintain an awareness of significant shifts in the character of 
mflitaiy competition that sometimes occurs during periods of disruptive change, 
but which are not themselves disruptive. The U.S. Navy’s series of exercises and 
fleet problems conducted during the period between the world wars identified 
several such shifts. Tests on the battleship Texas in 1919 showed that aircraft 
acting as spotters greatly enhanced the battleship’s accuracy at extended ranges. 
Thus, while the carrier had not displaced the battleship, it had nevertheless become 
indispensable to its effectiveness. Ten years later. Fleet Problem IX showed that 
carriers could function as a significant strike force in a raid, even though they still 
had not displaced the batfleship as the arbiter of sea control. It was not until the 
fleet problems of the late 1930s that a substantial number of naval officers became 
convinced that carrier-based aircraft might be true capital ship Idllers. In the absence 
of such fleet exercises, it is doubtful the Navy would have either identified these 
shifts in the military competition, or adapted to them as quickly and as well as it did. 


10 Again, the highly competitive corporate sector offers instructive InsighL The ability and the will to produce a 
range of capabilities can greatly complicate an adversary’s ability to compete. A classic example is the svar waged 
between Hondo and Yamaha for supremacy in the motorcycle market, known in Japanese business circles as the 
“H-Y War.” Yamaha was the "aggressor,” in that it built a factory that would enable it to become the world’s largest 
motorcycle manufacturer. The key to Honda defeating this challenge was its ability to rapidly increase the rate 
and range of change in its product line, which it used to buiy Yamaha. At the war’s start, both firms had roughly 
60 models of motorcycles. Over the next 1 S months, Honda introduced or replaced 1 13 models, turning over its 
product line twice, while Yamaha could manage only 37 changes during that same time period. This parallels in 
rough fashion the US Navy's development of a wide range of naval aviation "products” during the interwar years, 
and its ability to move rapidly to place them into the wartime "markets" (i.e., mission areas) where they were 
required. Sec George Stalk, Jn, “Time — The Next Smircc of Competitive Advantage,” Harvand Business Review. 
July-August 1988, pp. 44-45. 
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Similariy, were the U.S. militaiy to conduct field exercises today to address thegrowing 
anti-access/ area-denial (A2/AD) threats*^ from China and Iran, they might reveal important 


11 As the Cold War drew to a close, the Pentagon's Office of Net Assessment began exploring how conflicts 
might change now that the Soviet Union no longer posed a threat to the United States and given precision- 
guided warfare's demonstrated effectiveness in the First Gulf War. In the early 1990s I drafted a series of 
three assessments examining the issue of whether a military revolution, or dramatic shift, in the character of 
military competitions was undenvay. The assessments described what has become known as the anti-access/ 
area-denial challenge. The final assessment, completed in November 1993, noted the following: 

As peer competitors [i.e., states with military potential comparable to that of the United States] 
become increasingly proficient in exploiting advanced technologies . . . and as many Third World states 
acquire more d^tmetive, ejftended-range weaponry, the conduct of forcible-entry operations wOl change 
dramatically. For peer competitor states operating against aggressor non-peer competitor states [i.e., states 
in the developing world], the threat environment could require that forcible entry operations be initiated 
at extended ranges (although they may be supported by infiltrated forces, like special opErations forces) 
and by coalition partners or allies whose geographic location may place them, de facto, at dose range ivith 
the aggressor. For peer competitors, the ever-increasing engagement envelopes of non-competitor states 

will likely alter dramatically traditional notions regarding the benefits of fonvard-deployed forces 

Forward bases— those huge, sprawling complexes that bring to mind such places as Malta, Singapore, 
Subic Bay, Clark Air Base, and Dhahran— will become great liabilities, not precious assets. The reason is 
simple: [as] Third World states acquire significant numbers of ranged-fire ^tems (i.e., ballistic and cruise 
missiles, high performance aircraft) and enormously more eftcctive munitions (i.e,, smart bombs; nuclear, 
chemical, and biological weapons), these bases’ “sudden" vulnerability will deter their owners from acting 
to deter or thwart aggression. Their occupants vrill find themselves in the uncomfortable (and certainly 
unintended) role of hostages to the growing military capabilities of Third World nations. Rather than 
acting as a source of assurance to friends and allies in the r^on, these bases will be a source of anxiet>' . . 
. . Rather than a source of stability in a crisis, the bases wiD likely encourage one side or both toward pre- 
emptive strikes: either against the base before its assets can be dispersed or against the potential aggre^or 
in an attempt to disarm it of its ranged-fire strike capability'. 

Forwaifi-dcployed na^'al forces may be able to offset the future liabilities of fonvard bases, but only 
partially and probably not for very long, as currently configured. The traditional carrier task force or 
surface action group possesses neither the mobility nor the stealth to function as the spear tip of forcible 
entry operations. 

Starting in the mid-1990s, senior US military leaders began voicing similar concerns over the US military’s 
ability to deal ivith such contingencies. General Ronald Fogleman, then Air Force chief of staff, observed in 

1996 that 

Saturation ballistic missile attacks against littoral forces, ports, airfields, storage facilities, and staging 
areas could make it extremely costly to project US forces into a disputed theater, much less cany out 
operations to defeat a well-armed aggressor. Simply the threat of such enemy missile attacks might deter 
US and coalition partners from responding to aggression in the first instance. 

Admiral Jay Johnson, then chief of naval operations, expressed very similar concerns when he declared 

Over the past ten years, it has become evident that proliferating weapon and information technologies 
will enable our foes to attadc the ports and airfields needed for the forward deployment of our land-based 
forces. 

Perhaps most revealing, however, arc the comments of a retired Indian brigadier general, who observ'cd 
immediately following the First Gulf War that future access to forward bases 

is, by far the tricldest part of the American operational problem. This is the proverbial “Achilles heel." 
India needs to study the vTolncrabilitics and create covert bodies to develop plans and execute operations 
to degrade these facilities in the run up to and after commencement of hostilities. Scope exists for low cost 
options to signifiemtiy reduce the combat potential of forces opErating from these facilities. 

If, as General Fogleman and Admiral Johnson observed, anti-access (Aa) strategies aim to prevent US forces 
from operating from fixed land bases in a theater of operations, then area-denial (AD) operations aim to 
prevent the freedom of action of maritime forces operating in the theater. Admiral .lohnson expressed these 
concerns when he declared 

I anticipate that the next century will see . . , [our] foes striving to target concentrations of troops and 
materiel ashore and attack our forces at sea and in the air. This is more than a sea-denia! threat or a Navy 
problem. It Is an area-denial threat whose defeat or negation will become the single most crucial element 
in projecting and sustaining US nuUtary power where it is needed. 

The concerns of militaiy leaders vrere echoed by the National Defense Panel (KDP), formed by Congress in 

1997 to review long-term US strategy. The NDP ojncluded that the threat to fonvard base access was real, and 
would almost certainly grow over time. The NDP therefore concluded that the United States “must radically 
alter" the way in which its military projects power. 

Anti-access/area-deniai operations can include coordinated operations by an enemy’s air forces and 
integrated air defenses to maintain a degree of air parity or superiority over its territory and forces. Land- 
based A2/AD operations might include short- to medium-range artillery, rocket, or missiles strikes against 
US forward-based forces and forward-deploying fwces (which can include forcible entry forces) at either their 
littoral penetration points or at air-lmiding points. These enemy forces can also be employed against friendly 
maritime forces, and may also include antiship crui^ or even ballistic, missiles and submarines armed with 
torpedoes or antiship cruise missiles (ASCMs). Closer to shore, sophisticated mines, coastal submarines, and 
small attack craft could be employed against US forces. 
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intra-regime shifts. For example, they may reveal that it is becoming prohibitively costly to 
deploy, sustain and operate U.S. forces fromlai^e, fixed forward bases, such as major ports 
and advanced air bases. It may also be possible, however, for the U.S. nnlitary to adapt 
itself so that it could still project decisive force in the absence of such base access. Either 
way it would be very useful to know whether there exist points of innovation that enable a 
significant— if not disruptive— shift in the military competition. 

For instance, depending upon the relative success enjoyed by those militaries seeking 
to develop Aa/AD capabilities and those seeking to defeat them, one side or the other 
might gain an advantage for a limited period of time. If An/AD capabilities gain the 
upper hand, this would be important to know, lest U.S. forces find themselves confronted 
with latter-day versions of Omaha Beach, Anzio and Tarawa as they attempt to deploy 
and sustain themselves through major forward bases. If, on the other hand, U.S. concept 
development and experimentation initiatives enable power-projection forces to gain a clear 
(albeit evanescent) advantage, it would be important to know, both for deterrence and 
warfighting purposes. For instance, at some point in its transformation the U.S. military 
might have created, in essence, a spearhead force capable of swiftly defeating a nascent 
anti-access threat, thereby enabling the prompt, effective use of follow-on legacy forces 
in more traditional operations.12 Obviously, the matter of whether such a capability does, 
in fact, reside within the U.S. military would be of critical importance. As the U.S. Navy’s 
fleet problems indicate, properly designed and executed concept development, gaining 
and field exercises offer perhaps the best opportunity to identify and monitor whether the 
U.S. military possesses such a “spearhead capability” and to determine when intra-regime 
shifts are occurring. 

• Avoiding the Premature Large-Scale Production of New Military 
Systems 

• Avoiding “False Starts.” Field exercises, especially those that 
incorporate experiments, can help military organizations avoid buying large 
quantities of a promising system too early during a period of transformational 
change in military capabilities. The U.S. Navy’s first carrier designed from the 
keel up, the Ranger, was commissioned in 1934. Although some Navy leaders 
had pressed for construction of five Ranger-Class carriers, war game analysis 
and fleet problems soon indicated that, at roughly 14,000 tons, the Ranger 
was far too small to meet many of the demands of future fleet operations. As 
it turned out, the Essex-Class carriers that formed the backbone of the Navy’s 
fast carrier task forces in World War II each displaced nearly twice as much 
tonnage as the Ranger. 

• Avoiding “X>cadjBn{£s.”Militarysystemsorcapabilitiesthatappear 
promising, or even revolutionary, sometimes fail to live up to expectations. In 
this case, the challenge of those leading the effort is not to avoid buying them 
too early; rather, it is to avoid bu)Tng them at all. The experience of the U.S. 


12 . In fact, the US milftaiy’s possession of such a capability appears to be a key assumption of the Air Force’s Global 
Strike Task Force, the Navy’s Assured Access, and die Anny's Objective Force warfighting concepts. 
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Navy during the development of naval aviation in the interwar period again 
provides an example of how rigorous experimentation and field exercises can 
help avoid dead ends. In 1930 the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics proposed the 
construction of eight io,ooo-ton flying-deck (or flight-deck) cruisers. The 
ships— half cruiser and half flight deck— were subjected to war game analysis 
at the Naval War College and some experiments employing surrogates in the 
fleet. Both painted a distinctly unfavorable picture of the hybrid ship, and it 
quickly sank beneath the Navy’s programmatic waves. 

• Identifying and Solving Practical Problems. Although important in 
their own right, planning exercises, simulations and war games can only go so far in 
identifying new forms of operation and new military system requirements. Indeed, 
even the best war games have serious limitations. War games can be very helpful in 
providing useful insights; however, they do not offer the detailed level of resolution 
obtained from well-designed and executed field exercises. This drawback is critical 
for in war, as vrith many other things, the devil is often in the details. For example, 
war games conducted at the Naval War College in the early 1920s indicated the 
importance of maximizing carrier aircraft complements and aircraft sortie rates.” 
It was not, however, until a prototype carrier (the Langley) was launched that 
the Navy could determine precisely how this goal was to be achieved (or, indeed, 
whether it could be achieved at all). Under Captain Joseph Reeves, the Langley 
conducted a series of exercises and experiments that led to such innovations as 
crash harriers and the deck park, which enabled the ship to more than double its 
aircraft complement and dramatically increase its sortie rate.«Similarly, the German 
Army’s field exercises and operations in the late 1930s enabled it to solve critical 
issues with respect to fuel and spare parts requirements for its panzer formations, 
and the means by which the German Air Force, the Luftwaffe, would function as a 
highly mobile source of reconnaissance and fire (close air) support. Field exercises 
like these were essential to both militaries’ efforts to transform and dominate the 
emerging conflict environment. 


If history is any guide, and if the Defense Department is serious about transforming 
the U.S. military, then concept development and experimentation oriented on 
that goal must be initiated now and conducted on a frequent basis. Moreover, 


13 As noted earlier, planning exercises, simulations and war games are important analytic tools that can 
greatly enhance the effectiveness of field exercises by identifying those promising capabilities that merit 
protolnjing, those new force elements that should be established, and operational concepts that merit 
the detafled evaluation that only field exercises can provide. Thus these analytic devices serve as a filter 
to enhance the focus and value of field exercises. This is critical as field exercises are far more costly 
to undertake (and thus are conducted far less frequently) than war games, simulations or planning 
exercises. 

14 A sortie is one mission florvn by one aircraft. 

15 Norman Friedman, “The Aircraft Carrier,” in The Eclipse of the Big Gum The Warship, 1906-1945, ed. Robert 
Gardiner (Amiapolis, MD: Naval Institute Press, 1992), p. 39; and Reynolds, Admiral John H. Towers, p. 205. 
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funding, forces and equipment (to include rapidly prototyped equipment and surrogates) 
must be made available to support these exercises. 

Recall that during the interwar period of the 1920s and 1930s, the U.S. Navy conducted 
twenty-one fleet problems involving large elements of the fleet. Some fleet problems were 
so extensive that they comprised several major phases, each of which could have been 
viewed as an independent exercise. The German Army continually found ways to conduct 
substantial field exercises even during Germany’s period of disarmament from 1919- 
35. Following the onset of rearmament, the German military moved quicMy to conduct 
the largest field exercises of the interwar period, while concurrently conducting major 
operations in the Spanish Civil War. 

Both of these militaries were animated by a sense of urgency among their military 
leaders that rapid (and perhaps profound) changes in the threat environment or character 
of the conflict were possible, if not imminent. The U.S. Navy was acutely aware of the 
grovring challenge posed by the Imperial Japanese Navy, both in terms of its growing 
strength and its efforts to exploit the potential of naval aviation. The German Army was 
driven by the need to avoid a protracted war of attrition on multiple fronts, the type that 
led to its defeat in World War I. This led to the Wehrmacht’s vigorous efforts to exploit 
rapidly advancing technologies (i.e., automotive, aviation, radio) to restore mobility to 
the batflefield. The urgent need to keep pace with the competition, to determine as best 
as possible the direction warfare was headed, and to reduce uncertainty about what new 
(and legacy) capabilities would prove effective (and which would not), led these innovative 
mOitaries to exploit the potential of field/fleet exercises with a keen sense of urgency. 

Today the character of conflict is shifting once again, and the U.S. militaiy must 
innovate and adapt to maintain its competitive position. Unfortunately, Joint Forces 
Command— whose creation was stimulated through Congressional pressure— has never, 
despite the efforts of many dedicated individuals, fulfilled its mission of anticipating and 
preparing the U.S. military to meet emerging challenges. 

***** 

While field exercises designed to identify and exploit promising paths toward military 
transformation must be vigorous, sustained and comprehensive, history also indicates 
that their principal focus should be oriented on meeting challenges (or exploiting 
opportunities) at the operational level of warfare. Moreover, such field exercises 
must be directed at preparing forces for the challenges of the next war, not at becoming 
more proficient at waging the last one. Concepts of operation for dealing with emerging 
threats can be viewed as the point in transformation where the rubber meets the road. Such 
new concepts, particularly in their early forms, represent educated judgments about what 
new mix of force elements and capabilities will be required to operate effectively in the new 
competitive environment. As such, they constitute a very significant initial effort to identify 
the winners and losers that will emerge out of military transformation. 

As noted above, failing to take these factors into consideration runs the risk that field 
exercises will arrive at some very good solutions to the wrong problems. This, regrettably, 
is all too often the case with current field exercises. To be sure, some progress has been 
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made. For example, there is growing acceptance within the U.S, military of the anti-access 
and area-denial threats to U.S. power-projection capabflities. But progress has been fitful 
at best. For example, the Air Force and Navy are still struggling to develop an AirSea 
Battle concept to address the As/ AD challenge well over a decade after their Service chiefs 
identified the challenge. 

There is a possible explanation for why we have, thus far, seen so little in the way 
of specifics when it comes to concepts of operation. First, presenting detailed operational 
concepts for dealing with the anti-access/area-denial threat and other challenges would 
inevitably lead to a significantly different force structure and systems requirement mix— 
i.e., significant changes in the Services’ current program of record. By identifying “losers” 
within its own projected force, a Service runs the risk of having these programs attacked by 
other Services competing for limited resources. It also may encounter opposition from its 
own subcultures that stand to see their relative stature within the Service decline. 

The absence of specificity and alternatives with respect to current Service concepts 
of operation is reflected in the absence of a healthy competition among the Services to 
determining the new force structure, system and program changes required to adapt the U.S. 
militaiy to address emerging challenges. This is regrettable, as inter-Service competition 
along these lines could provide a strong impetus for generating the innovation required to 
enable transformation. 

JFCOM’s “futures” mission remains too critical to ignore. Among the worrisome 
developments demanding our attention; 

• China is fielding what the Pentagon terms anti-access/area-denial forces, 
including growing numbers ofballisticmissiles and submarines designed to deny the 
United States the abOity to protect its allies and interests in the Western Pacific. How 
shouldourmilitarybestpreserveastahlemilitaiybalanceunderthesecircumstances? 

• We are witnessing the gradual diffusion of guided rockets, artillery, mortars 
and missiles (known as "G-RAMM”) to irregular forces. For example, in 2006, 
Hezbollah’s use of these weapons prompted the evacuation of over 100,000 Israelis 
from their homes and the shutdown of Israel’s oil distribution system. How should 
the U.S. militaiy prepare for G-RAMM as the “next big thing” in irregular warfare? 

■ Defending maritime commerce against G-RAMM-armed adversaries 
promises to be a highly challenging proposition. This applies not only to 
commercial shipping, but also the triUions of dollars in economic infrastructure 
on the U.S. continental shelf, including offshore oil and gas rigs and wells 
and fiber optic cables. In a world in which South American drug cartels now 
ship their illegal cargo via unmanned underwater vehicles, the ability to 
inflict major damage on the U.S. economy is increasingly within the reach of 
non-state groups. How should our imlitaiy respond to this growing threat? 
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• Our military is critically dependent upon satellites for everything from 
communicationstotargetidentificationtopayloaddelivery.Cliinahasdemonstrated 
a growing abilily to disable or destroy these satellites, and other countries may 
follow suit. How should the U.S. military adapt its space architecture? What 
alternatives might allow the United States to reduce its reliance on satellites for 
precision navigation, intelligence-gathering and long-distance communication? 

These are exactly the kinds of challenges and the important questions that JFCOM was 
created to address. 

Regardless of the ultimate fate of JFCOM, there remains an urgent need to develop 
innovative military operations with an eye toward creating the forces and capabilities 
needed to present an effective coimter response. Simultaneously, we also need to identify 
lower priority military systems that can be responsibly curtailed or eliminated in an era of 
declining defense budgets. 

Done weU, this effort could enable our military to get out in front of emerging challenges, 
and discourage potential rivals from pursuing aggressive actions against the United States, 
our friends and allies, and our global interests. 

JFCOM’s overarching mission must have a home somewhere. Equally important, 
JFCOM’s futures mission deserves the strongest possible support from senior Defense 
Department policymalcers and militaiy leaders. Although JFCOM is being disbanded, its 
core missions must be sustained. As noted above, the “joint force trainer” and “joint force 
provider” missions have occupied much of the command’s attention and appear to have 
found “homes.” The orphan mission— joint concept development and experimentation— 
has always been at the margins, despite being the inspiration for the command’s creation. 
Unless steps are taken to ensure it is finally given the priority it deserves, I suspect we are 
in for a future in which we find ourselves reacting to our enemies’ stratagems rather than 
anticipating them. 

The potential gains from a properly directed and funded field exercise campaign are 
clear. One only has to look at how bKtzfcrieg upset the military balance in Europe and how 
the U.S. Navy’s fast carrier task forces turned the tide in the Pacific during World War 
n to see the payoff of successful military transformation. By extension, the importance 
of a well-designed program of concept development, war gaming, simulations and field 
exercises that incorporate high-fidelity experimentation is also shown. The cost of such 
an initiative would run under one percent of the U.S. defense budget. The risks associated 
with downplaying the need to anticipate disruptive changes in the military competition 
are also dear. They include investing in false starts and dead ends, arriving at the “right” 
solntions to the wrong threats, and, ultimately, the prospect of paying a price measured in 
jeopardized security interests, national treasure, and the lives of young American service 
men and women. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee 
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About the Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments 

The Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments (CSBA) is an independent, nonpartisan 
policy research institute established to promote innovative thinking and debate about 
national security strategy and investment options. CSBA's goal is to enable poHcymakers to 
make informed decisions on matters of strategy, security policy and resource allocation. 

CSBAprovides timely, impartial and insightful analyses to senior decision makers in the 
executive and legislative branches, as well as to the media and the broader national security 
community. CSBA encourages thoughtful participation in the development of national 
security s trategy and policy, and in the allocation of scarce human and capital resources. 
CSBA’s analysis and outreach focus on key questions related to existing and emerging 
threats to US national security. Meeting these challenges will require transforming the 
national security establishment, and we are devoted to helping achieve this end. 
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Dr. Andrew F. Krepinevieh, ir. is President <rf the Center for Strategic and 
Budgetary Assessments, an independent policy research institute established to 
promote innovative thinking about defense planning and investment strategies. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MEMBERS POST HEARING 


March 31, 2011 




QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. FORBES 

Mr. Forbes. If similar functions to JFCOM exist within the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and other organizations, was there any consideration given to consolidating those 
functions at JFCOM, rather than disestablishing JFCOM? For those functions that 
will continue, what process is DOD using to determine which function and where 
or by whom it should be performed? 

General Odierno. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. Allied Command Transformation (ACT) and NATO have built strong 
ties to JFCOM in areas of training, capability development, experimentation, and 
coalition forces integration. 

• How will this progress be sustained and which U.S. commander and staff will 
assume counterpart responsibilities to ACT’s NATO four-star commander? 

• What is your plan to ensure that our allies have access to joint operability 
doctrine without a combatant command to coordinate and lead them? 

General Odierno. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. We have become heavily reliant on the Navy and Air Force to pro- 
vide individual augmentees to meet ground force requirements in CENTCOM. When 
this practice started several years ago it was supposed to be a “temporary fix” to 
the imbalance in the force. In the long term, DOD should right-size its forces struc- 
ture to ensure that taskings for CENTCOM are filled with the best qualified indi- 
vidual for the task and not a surrogate from a different Service with different core 
competencies — a function that JFCOM was well positioned to address since it played 
a vital role in the improving the processes for assignments and development of 
training standards for these taskings. 

• With the JFCOM disestablishment, how will DOD ensure that policies, proce- 
dures and training for these cross-service taskings don’t fall through the 
cracks again? 

General Odierno. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. Secretary Gates, in announcing the closure of JFCOM, stated that 
it was not needed because jointness was part of today’s military culture. In reality 
we must continue to advance the concept of military jointness. 

• However, without a body that has the authority to “force” that on the serv- 
ices, how can we be assured this will actually happen? 

• How do we ensue that the services pay more than simple lip service to 
jointness? 

General Odierno. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. Does Title 10, United States Code, prevent the CJCS from executing 
certain functions currently being done by JFCOM in support of the COCOMs? 

• Which commander will be assigned the missions specifically assigned to 
JFCOM in the Unified Command Plan in accordance with the Goldwater- 
Nichols Act? 

General Odierno. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. The tension between joint needs and service-centric processes has led 
some functions, such as special forces and missile defense, to migrate to depart- 
ment-wide entities. 

• Is there an authoritative process for defining near- and long-term joint capa- 
bility needs? 

• If so, who is, or should be, responsible for managing that and for validating 
those requirements? 

General Odierno. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. With the disestablishment of JFCOM, who should be assigned the 
responsibility of joint force provider? If it were assigned to the JCS, is there ade- 
quate legal or statutory authority to do so? 

General Odierno. ['The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. If similar functions to JFCOM exist within the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and other organizations, was there any consideration given to consolidating those 
functions at JFCOM, rather than disestablishing JFCOM? For those functions that 
will continue, what process is DOD using to determine which function and where 
or by whom it should be performed? 
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Admiral Gortney. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. Allied Command Transformation (ACT) and NATO have built strong 
ties to JFCOM in areas of training, capability development, experimentation, and 
coalition forces integration. 

• How will this progress be sustained and which U.S. commander and staff will 
assume counterpart responsibilities to ACT’s NATO four-star commander? 

• What is your plan to ensure that our allies have access to joint operability 
doctrine without a combatant command to coordinate and lead them? 

Admiral Gortney. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. We have become heavily reliant on the Navy and Air Force to pro- 
vide individual augmentees to meet ground force requirements in CENTCOM. When 
this practice started several years ago it was supposed to be a “temporary fix” to 
the imbalance in the force. In the long term, DOD should right-size its forces struc- 
ture to ensure that taskings for CENTCOM are filled with the best qualified indi- 
vidual for the task and not a surrogate from a different service with different core 
competencies — a function that JFCOM was well positioned to address since it played 
a vital role in the improving the processes for assignments and development of 
training standards for these taskings. 

• With the JFCOM disestablishment, how will DOD ensure that policies, proce- 
dures and training for these cross-service taskings don’t fall through the 
cracks again? 

Admiral Gortney. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. Secretary Gates, in announcing the closure of JFCOM, stated that 
it was not needed because jointness was part of today’s military culture. In reality 
we must continue to advance the concept of military jointness. 

• However, without a body that has the authority to “force” that on the serv- 
ices, how can we be assured this will actually happen? 

• How do we ensue that the services pay more than simple lip service to 
jointness? 

Admiral Gortney. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. Does Title 10, United States Code, prevent the CJCS from executing 
certain functions currently being done by JFCOM in support of the COCOMs? 

• Which commander will be assigned the missions specifically assigned to 
JFCOM in the Unified Command Plan in accordance with the Goldwater- 
Nichols Act? 

Admiral Gortney. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. The tension between joint needs and service-centric processes has led 
some functions, such as special forces and missile defense, to migrate to depart- 
ment-wide entities. 

• Is there an authoritative process for defining near- and long-term joint capa- 
bility needs? 

• If so, who is, or should be, responsible for managing that and for validating 
those requirements? 

Admiral Gortney. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. With the disestablishment of JFCOM, who should be assigned the 
responsibility of joint force provider? If it were assigned to the JCS, is there ade- 
quate legal or statutory authority to do so? 

Admiral Gortney. ['The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. Secretary Gates, in announcing the closure of JFCOM, stated that 
it was not needed because jointness was part of today’s military culture. In reality 
we must continue to advance the concept of military jointness. 

• However, without a body that has the authority to “force” that on the serv- 
ices, how can we be assured this will actually happen? 

• How do we ensue that the services pay more than simple lip service to 
jointness? 

Dr. Krepinevich. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. Does Title 10, United States Code, prevent the CJCS from executing 
certain functions currently being done by JFCOM in support of the COCOMs? 

• Which commander will be assigned the missions specifically assigned to 
JFCOM in the Unified Command Plan in accordance with the Goldwater- 
Nichols Act? 

Dr. Krepinevich. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. The tension between joint needs and service-centric processes has led 
some functions, such as special forces and missile defense, to migrate to depart- 
ment-wide entities. 

• Is there an authoritative process for defining near- and long-term joint capa- 
bility needs? 
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• If so, who is, or should be, responsible for managing that and for validating 
those requirements? 

Dr. Krepinevich. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Forbes. With the disestablishment of JFCOM, who should be assigned the 
responsibility of joint force provider? If it were assigned to the JCS, is there ade- 
quate legal or statutory authority to do so? 

Dr. Krepinevich. [The information was not available at the time of printing.] 
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